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OUR CUSTOMERS 


Our extensive production and complete service offer the 
best assurance of supply in the face of shortages in many 
lines of nursery stock for next season. Our customers 
are assured of first consideration and careful attention to 
their needs in this difficult period. 


With a good growing season and extra effort to main- 
tain plantings, our nurseries are in excellent shape. Un- 
less something unforeseen occurs, we should have a 
favorable crop for the season 1944-45. 

Consequently, we expect to be able to take care of our 
customers and to hold to reasonable levels any advances 
made necessary by the higher costs of labor and packing 


materials. 





Large Growers of 
FRUIT TREES SMALL FRUITS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS, VINES and PERENNIALS 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS — Washington-grown 
ROSES — California-grown 


Consult Us Early for Next Season’s Requirements 


Due to shortages in most lines, our regular 
customers will receive first consideration. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


"One of Americas F — 
MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


€.5. Welch pres. SHENANDOAH, IOWA 
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Editorial 





MEMORIAL HIGHWAYS. 


From expressions of public groups 
and influential individuals, the 
thought that memorials to the dead 
in the present war*might well be liv- 
ing trees and shrubs, rather than cold 
monuments of stone and metal, has 
gained a firm hold. General opinion 
on this matter is surprisingly strong to 
those who thought the idea would 
need pushing. Editorials in maga- 
zines and newspapers are becoming 
more numerous, and some projects 
are actually under way by private 
groups and public bodies. 

Memorial highways are an attrac- 
tive phase. Possibly we may see au- 
tomobile thoroughfares made beauti- 
ful to honor certain divisions or 
groups of servicemen, though geogra- 
phy has much less to do with the 
make-up of combat units in this war 
than in the preceding World war. 

Planning for development of me- 
morial highways requires consider- 
able time, and in view of the predic- 
tions of an early end of t.e war, at 
least in Europe, there is little time for 
delay. So long ago as 1942 the Wis- 
consin Garden Club Federation took 
up the planting of memorial highways 
for that state. Wise leadership led 
to early conference with the state 
highway commission to be certain 
that practical plans were laid. The en- 
suing plan was approved by the Wis- 
consin Roadside Development Coun- 
cil, which includes in its membership, 
besides the garden club federation, 
such other public-spirited organiza- 
tions as the American Legion, Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary, Wisconsin 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs 
and Friends of Our Native Land- 
scape. Selection was made of two 
highways that bisect the state, one 
from north to south and the other 
from east to west. Modern highways 
were selected, with graded rights of 
way, so that beautification would not 
only be feasible, but enduring as well. 
Before beautification with trees and 
shrubs, the highways need to be 
cleared of dumps and junk yards, zon- 
ing laws need to be applied and en- 
forced, and outdoor advertising and 
roadside business stands brought un- 
der control. 

Without such preliminary plans 
carefully laid, memorial highways 
may be hastily planted, poorly done 
and short-lived. Not only the mo- 
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mentous character of the present war, 
but the heavy sacrifice of American 
youth demands that memorial plant- 
ings be undertaken, if at all, with the 
utmost earnestness and sincerity. The 
heroic service to humanity being ren- 
dered by the boys and girls of this 
generation merits memorials that will 
do them lasting honor. 





FARM SAFETY WEEK. 


Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard and War Food Admin- 
istrator Marvin Jones, by endorsing 
National Farm Safety Week, July 23 
to 30, have done much to focus the 
attention of America on a question 
that is of paramount importance this 
year. 

Farm accidents kill 20,000 and in- 
jure more than 1,500,000 farm people 
each year. What can be done about 
it? 

One way to reduce farm accidents 
is for every farmer to take advantage 
of National Farm Safety Week to 
learn all he can about the daily haz- 
ards which face farm people 365 days 
a year. For example, machinery is 
the chief source of farm work acci- 
dents; livestock runs a close second, 
and falls are in third place. 

Once he has found out what causes 
accidents on his farm, he will take 
steps to eliminate all possible hazards. 
For example, the fact that loose cloth- 
ing causes one-third of all farm acci- 
dents involving machinery should 
make anyone avoid that particular 
hazard like the plague. 

And the ever-present threat of fire, 
which annually destroys between 
$75,000,000 and $100,000,000 worth 
of rural property, ought to be enough 
to justify devoting at least a part of 
One morning every month to looking 
around the farm for fire hazards. 

Accident prevention is patriotic 
this year; it is a humane duty always. 





MANY SMALL FARMS 
SEEN IN POSTWAR ERA. 


The heavy demand for fruit trees 
and berry plants which has accom- 
panied the victory garden movement 
has raised a question as to the long- 
term outlook in the minds of nurs- 
erymen producing those items. For 
a year or two, there seems no doubt, 
supply will not be able to catch up 
with the demand. But for the long- 
term prospect, after the war, the 
question remains. 

Probably the victory gardeners 
and the suburban dwellers will be 


out of the market for fruit trees and 
berry plants when they have stocked 
up in the current season. But there 
is strong expectation of an increasing 
number of small farms in the post 
war period, so strong an opinion that 
agricultural equipment manufactur 
ers are making plans to provide one 
family farms with new types of 
equipment to meet their peculiar 
needs. 

Designing of such new equipment 
has been stimulated by the belief 
that there will be a strong trend 
among war workers and returning 
veterans toward the ownership of 
small farms, ranging in size from ten 
to eighty acres. Aside from business 
considerations, it is recognized as so- 
cially desirable to encourage the 
ownership of small farms. By such 
means the problem of self-support is 
solved for war veterans, and the 
prospect for unemployment from 
overindustrialization of the country 
is reduced. 

Since the large companies manu 
facturing agricultural equipment an 
ticipate the development of many 
small farms, there likewise should be 
assurance of a considerable demand 
for fruit trees and berry plants to 
make the families of veterans and 
war workers self-supporting to the 
extent of this type of table food. The 
belief of the farm equipment makers 
in the large increase in the number 
of small farms after the war lends 
an optimistic note to the prospect 
for nurserymen producing fruits. 





FEW STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Strawberry plants were in limited 
supply this spring. The berry grow- 
ers held practically all their acreage 
for fruiting, and this acreage is con- 
siderably below that normally fruited. 

Commenting on the outcome, Paul 
T. Ulman, Indiana nursery inspec 
tor, said recently: 

“Growers are facing a_ serious 
shortage of plants during the next 
three or four years and possibly for 
a longer period. The shortage will 
undoubtedly continue for the dura 
tion of the war and for a year or 
two after peace has been won. The 
greatest shortage of plants may occur 
when the various defense factories 
discontinue production, and we find 
a back-to-the-farm movement by the 
defense workers and the discharged 
soldiers. Farm help will be more 
plentiful, and there will probably be 
a decided increase in the acreage set 
to brambles and strawberries.” 
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A. A. N. Meets at Cincinnati 


Aiding in the relief of wartime 
transportation problems, the American 
Association of Nurserymen, which 
last year held only a meeting of the 
executive committee and held over all 
officers for another twelve months, this 
year called a meeting of the board of 
governors, at Cincinnati, O., July 11 
to 13, to transact necessary business. 

While no convention of members 
was felt desirable at this time and so- 
cial activities were largely omitted, the 
assembly of the A. A. N. officers, 
delegates and committee members, 
plus those nurserymen attending the 
business sessions of affiliated organi- 
zations, brought nearly 300 persons 
of the industry to the Netherland 
Plaza hotel, at Cincinnati, during the 
week. Meetings of affliated grouns 
were held on earlier dates or in the 
mornings, and the delegates and 
members assembled for luncheon, 
hearing a prominent speaker on 
some phase of postwar operations af- 
fecting the industry, and then pro- 
ceeded to the transaction of business. 

The first luncheon began at 12:30 
July 11, in the Hall of Mirrors, in the 
Netherland Plaza, after “The Star- 
spangled Banner” was sung by Ma- 
rion Davis, local soprano. 

Postwar Housing. 


Speaking on “Postwar Housing,” J. 
W. Follin, managing director, Produc- 
ers’ Council, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
outlined the salient factors in postwar 
economics. Economists, he said, pre- 
dicted maximum employment for the 
period of five or six years after the war. 
This would be made possible by the 
accumulated demand for merchandise 
and those other commodities and serv- 
ices not obtainable by civilians during 
the war. To pay for this merchandise, 
unprecedented savings, estimated as 
reaching $100,000,000, is in the hands 
of consumers and unincorporated busi- 
nesses. To supply the merchandise, the 
country has developed productive ca- 
pacity of a size unparalleled in history. 
Consequently, he expected the greatest 
era of prosperity in the history of the 
country or of the world. 

Maximum employment in the post- 
war era will require the services of 
55,000,000 persons, compared to 46,- 
000,000 in 1940, the best year of 
peacetime production. 

Contrasted to national output of 
$97,000,000 in 1940, national output 
in 1944 was expected to reach the stu- 
pendous figure of $190,000,000. Part 
of the increase is due to higher prices, 
but the figure would reach $158,- 
000,000 in terms of the 1940 dollar. 


He estimated that national construc- 
tion would average eight and four- 
tenths per cent of national output for 
five years beginning the first year after 
the close of the war. This compared 
with an average of eight and two- 
tenths per cent over the period of 
twenty-three years preceding the war. 
Construction on that percentage will 
mount to $16,200,000,000 per year, 
in contrast to $13,700,000,000 in the 
biggest year prior to the war. 

Housing will account for forty per 
cent, or $6,500,000,000. It is calcu- 
lated that 990,000 dwelling units 
would be built per year, most of them 
by private construction and for owner 
occupancy. It is predicted that sixty 
per cent of nonfarm dwelling units 














J. Frank Sneed. 
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would be residences costing $6,000 or 
less, not including the cost of the land, 
while thirty per cent would cost be- 
tween $6,000 and $10,000 and the re- 
maining ten per cent would cost more 
than $10,000. 

Economists for the Producers’ Coun- 


cil, Inc., estimated that landscape 
planting, in the five years beginning 
the first year after the war, would 
amount to $150,000,000 or $160,000,- 
000, being one per cent of total con- 
struction cost. That figure is fifty per 
cent greater than the amount spent for 
landscaping in any year hitherto. 

Mr. Follin predicted a great oppor- 
tunity and a great responsibility in the 
postwar era. He believed the attitude 
of businessmen to be of high impor- 
tance, and he thought they should take 
an optimistic and realistic basis. He 
recommended that each nurseryman 
develop a file of orders to place as soon 


as the war is over, to insure the prompt 
resumption of civilian enterprises. He 
recommended, further, that efforts be 
made to perfect blueprints of local con- 
struction, ready for action at the war's 
conclusion. 


Opening Business. 


The business session was opened by 
a roll call of delegates by Albert F. 
Meehan, chairman of the credentials 
committee, which also included Henry 
Homer Chase and Karl Junginger. 

Sam J. Rich, for the Oregon Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, presented a 
gavel made of myrtle wood, grown in 
Oregon, a handsome addition to the 
A. A.N., collection of gavels. 

President Frank S. LaBar delivered 
a short and effective official address, 
published in full on another page. 

Finances of the association were out- 
lined briefly by Treasurer Arthur H. 
Hill. He reported a balance of $42,218 
as of July 1, 1944, compared to $28,- 
015.74 on the same date of 1943. Total 
expenditures were $29,733.20, includ- 
ing purchase of war bonds for $3,700. 

Dues received from members for 
1944 increased 18 per cent over dues 
for the same members in 1943. Total 
dues for the ensuing year were esti- 
mated at $32,000 and a budget had 
been prepared for about $31,000. It 
was proposed to add $10,000 to cash 
reserves, which would then pass the 
goal of $25,000. 

The report of Secretary R. P. White 
is published in full on a subsequent 
page. 

Concluding the afternoon session, 
Vice-president J. Frank Sneed pre- 
sented the executive committee's re- 
port and recommendations to the board 
of governors. He commented that over 
130 new members had been received 
in the past year, the highest number on 
record. The total membership at the 
time of the report was 881, 

Recommendation of the executive 
committee to the board of governors 
was that no more than twenty-five per 
cent of the reserve fund could be dis- 
bursed in any one year by the executive 
committee without the authority of the 
board of governors. 

The second recommendation was, in 
effect, to reduce the size of the board 
of delegates, which had climbed to 
ninety-three this year and would num- 
ber 103 or more next year. Each chap- 
ter would continue to be represented 
by one delegate for the first $200 of 
dues paid by the members of the chap- 
ter, but $500 additional dues would be 
required for each additional delegate, 
instead of $300 as heretofore. These 
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resolutions were posted for subsequent 
action as the session adjourned. 


Postwar Highways. 


The speaker after the luncheon 
July 12, on “The Postwar Highway 
Program,” was S. C. Hadden, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials and chair- 
man of the state highway commis- 
sion of Indiana. He related the proc- 
esses by which suggestions of his as- 
sociation were embodied in a bill be- 
fore Congress (H.R. 4915), recently 
reported out of the committee. 

The provisions of the bill call for 
the expenditure, in three years fol- 
lowing the war, of $500,000,000 per 
year by the federal government. This 
is to be matched by state highway 
funds on a 60-40 basis the first year, 
the larger share being the federal 
government’s, and on a 50-50 basis 
in the second and third years. 

Inasmuch, Mr. Hadden said, as 
the federal government collected in 
1942 a total of $672,000,000 in taxes 
on gasoline, oil, tires, automobiles 
and accessories from the motorists 
who used the highways of the coun- 
try, the provisions of the bill would 
only partly return such taxes to the 
construction of highways. 

In particular application of the 
national highway program to the 
nurserymen’s interest, Mr. Hadden 
said that highway beautification was 
not only accepted but now demand- 
ed by the public. Prevention of ero- 
sion by planting is important to high- 
way officials. Roadside parks and 
the planting of intersections and 
even of open roads call for further 
uses of nursery materials. 


Nominations. 


Executive committee members this 
year were elected from three regions. 
Howard Taylor, of Rosedale Nurs- 
eries, Eastview, N. Y., was chosen 
to succeed Frank S. LaBar, from re- 
gion 1. Unanimously reelected from 
regions 3 and 5 respectively were 
Arthur H. Hill, of D. Hill Nursery 
Co., Dundee, IIl., and J. Frank Sneed, 
of Sneed Nursery Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. As member at large, 
Frank S. LaBar, retiring president, 
was elected, according to custom. 

Nominations were made for these 
positions Wednesday afternoon, for 
formal vote the following day. 

For president, J. Frank Sneed was 
nominated by Ross Wolfe, Stephen- 
ville, Tex., who boasted that his can- 
didate was born in Texas, was edu- 
cated there and had his first nursery 
experience in the Lone Star state. 
Oklahoma received the advantages 
of the big man’s present residence 
there. 


For vice-president, Richard H. 
Jones, Nashville, Tenn., was nom- 
inated by John Wight, Augusta, Ga., 
who referred to the candidate's serv- 
ice as president of the Tennessee as- 
sociation for two terms and as presi- 
dent of the Southern association for 
one term. 

Arthur H. Hill was also nom- 
inated for vice-president, by Charles 
Fiore, Prairie View, Ill. Mr. Hill's 
expressed desire to be excused from 
service seemed to receive little favor 
from the members of his region, but 
President LaBar’s comments on the 
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candidate's preference resulted in the 
withdrawal of the nomination. 

Following the required formality, 
Samuel Blair, Nutley, N. J., was re- 
nominated as trustee. 


Amendment to Bylaws. 


An amendment to the bylaws was 
offered by Miles W. Bryant, Prince- 
ton, Ill., to be voted upon the follow- 
ing day. Its purpose is to insure the 
maintenance of standards of mem- 
bership required for entrance into 
the association. By addition to sec- 
tion 6 of article 3, it would require 
that the approval of the executive 
committee be necessary for the con- 
tinuation of membership in the case 
that ownership or control of a mem- 
ber firm changes by death or transfer 
of ownership. 


Committee Reports. 


Committee reports occupied the 
remainder of the afternoon. Robert 
Pyle read that on botanic gardens 
and arboretums, and Miles W. Bry- 
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ant read that on legislation, as pub- 
lished on subsequent pages. 

For the committee on market de- 
velopment and publicity, Paul C. 
Stark mentioned the great postwar 
possibilities facing the industry and 
the great public interest developed 
by the victory garden program, 
quoting from editorials and ‘articles 
on the latter phase. Then he intro- 
duced Lester J. Norris, a prominent 
oil man and banker, who is food 
director of Illinois and head of th« 
victory garden organization in that 
state. Mr. Norris spoke on the 
great interest in plants gained by 
victory gardeners and the importance 
of that interest to nurserymen. He 
asserted that the victory garden 
movement was not limited to war 
time, but was of longer effect. Then 
Mr. Stark introduced Dr. B. S. Pick 
ett, of Iowa State College, Ames, 
who pointed out the astonishing 
support and promotion the victory 
garden movement had received from 
industrialists and others not ordinar 
ily concerned with horticulture. 
Through the Victory Garden Insti 
tute this support had been made ef- 
fective, and as a disinterested or 
ganization it could be of much pub- 
lic benefit in horticultural matters. 
After the war, he believed, the coun- 
try would have great horticultural 
development. Mr. Stark concluded 
with the recommendation that the 
association appoint a committee to 
act with other groups in postwar 
plans for horticulture. 

William A. Natorp followed with 
his report of the subcommittee on 
memorial plantings, as published 
elsewhere in this issue. 

For the membership committee 
President LaBar reported a gain in 
number of members to 881, the 
largest in the history of the organi 
zation. 

Albert F. Meehan, for the quar 
antine committee, warned against the 
possibility of revision of quarantine 
37 after the war to admit greater 
imports of nursery stock from for- 
eign countries. He reported changes 
in the federal Japanese beetle quar 
antine and the attempt to relieve the 
quarantine imposed by _ western 
states on account of the Oriental 
fruit moth. 

William Flemer, for the commit 
tee on horticultural standards, re- 
ported that a special subcommittee, 
headed by Charles Howard, Hemet, 
Cal., decided that standards on rose 
plants be not revised until after the 
war. 

Offering no report for the com: 
mittee on trade ethics and practices, 
Chet G. Marshall read portions of a 
letter from L. C. Bobbink asserting 
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that prices of nursery stock should 
be related to the cost of labor, but 
not permitted to reflect inflationary 
tendencies; that inventory should 
not be depleted in the present period 
so that a suitable assortment cannot 
be offered later, and that overpropa- 
gation be avoided in the early post- 
war period to avoid resultant losses 


and difficulties. 
Change By-laws. 


Opening the morning session July 
12, M. R. Cashman presented the 
report of the resolutions committee, 
composed also of John Wight and 
A. H. Steinmetz. Posted resolutions 
were read and adopted. One limited 
the executive committee’s appropria- 
tion of surplus reserves. Another 
required approval of the executive 
committee for the continuation of 
membership when ownership or con- 
trol of a member nursery changed by 
any process. A third changed the 
by-law affecting chapter representa- 
tion on the board of delegates by in- 
creasing from $300 to $500 the 
amount required for each additional 
delegate above the delegate for the 
first $200 dues. 

Resolutions were offered express- 
ing the high appreciation and thanks 
of the association to the executive 
committee for the conduct of its af- 
fairs in the difficult period of the 
past two years, and especially to the 
retiring president and the executive 
secretary. 

Charles S. Burr read the report 
of the transportation committee, re- 
viewing the problems of freight de- 
livery and the prospect for next 
spring. For the latter the report 
holds information of interest to all 
shippers; it is published in full on a 
following page. 

For the committee on united horti- 
culture and plant nomenclature, Rob- 
ert Pyle summarized his lengthy re- 
port, pointing out the importance of 
concerted action in behalf of horti- 
culture in this country in the solu- 
tion of problems of wider scope than 
those concerning any one trade or- 
ganization. Slow movement toward 
a union of interests is under way, he 
sai, though no definite steps were 
reported. 

As national councilor for the 
A. A. N. in the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Owen G. Wood 
read a report on the past year’s high 
lights, published on another page. 


Postwar Fruit Production. 


“Postwar Commercial Fruit Pro- 
duction” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by Dr. M. J. Dorsey, chief 
of the department of horticulture at 
the University of Illinois, Urbana. 


He discussed the trends, social and 
economic, which have affected com- 
mercial fruit production in this 
country. He quoted figures reflect- 
ing the big increase in vegetable pro- 
duction in the past twenty-five years, 
offering competition to fruits. The 
rapid rise in the canning of both 
fruits and vegetables, in the use of 
juices of those items and in the 
freezing of them has affected the pic- 
ture markedly. Foreign production 
of fruit has progressed tremendously, 
and imports may be a factor in the 
postwar era. 

The changes in apple production 
in this country have been affected by 
economic trends, such as concentra- 
tion of markets and the demand for 
juices. Though nurserymen cata- 
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Arthur H. Hill. 
(Reelected Treasurer, A.A.N.) 


logue 334 varieties, eighty-five per 
cent of present production is of 
twenty-nine varieties. 

The movement of fruit into com- 
merce, he asserted, would govern the 
demand for trees from the nurseries. 
Fruit is in greater favor than ever 
before. Good growing will influence 
public consumption. 

Adoption of the budget concluded 
the morning session. 


Postwar Parks. 


The address at the final session, 
Thursday afternoon, July 13, was on 
“Postwar Parks and Parkways,” by 
Will O. Doolittle, executive secre- 
tary of the American Institute of 
Park Executives. He stressed the 
importance of natural beauty of 
parks and the recreational facilities 
therein to the returning war veter- 
ans, who might need spiritual resto- 
ration as well as physical rest. The 
satisfaction of these needs would de- 
volve upon the park executives of 
the nation, and they would need the 
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cooperation of nurserymen. The 
staffs of parks and other recreational 
projects are depleted by the war's 
drain on manpower. Consequently, 
the work to be done in parks awaits 
the return of peace. No projects are 
under way, but the American Insti- 
tute of Park Executives will meet in 
September, said Mr. Doolittle, and 
its principal program will be postwar 
plans. 

The necrology report, presented 
by F. R. Kilner, included three sons 
of members killed in action the past 
year, among those departed. 

At the short business session, the 
selection of the 1945 meeting place 
was left to the executive committee, 
its choice dependent upon the term- 
ination of the war. Formal election 
was made of officers, and their in- 
duction followed. 

J. Frank Sneed and Richard H. 
Jones, the new president and vice- 
president respectively, made short 
speeches of acceptance of the honor. 

As a token of the appreciation of 
the association for his exceptional 
conduct of the office of president for 
two years, to which he brought the 
deftness and facility of a fluent and 
experienced presiding officer, Frank 
S. LaBar was presented with a com- 
plete desk set of handsome design 
and appearance by Clarence O. Sie- 
benthaler. Then he was bestowed 
the gold past president's pin by, his 
predecessor in office, Edwin J. Stark. 

Immediately following adjourn- 
ment the executive committee met, 
reelecting Arthur H. Hill as treasurer 
and accepting seven new members, 
whose applications were received at 
the meeting: Inter-State Nurseries, 
Hamburg, Ia.; Wayside Gardens, 
Mentor, O.; Tennessee Nursery Co., 
Cleveland, Tenn.; Plymouth Nursery, 
Plymouth, Mich.; Walker-Kingsley 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Ray's Rose 
Nursery, Tyler, Tex., and Park 
Nursery Co., Plevna, Ala. 





AFFILIATED GROUPS. 


Albert F. Meehan, who last year 
succeeded to the secretaryship of the 
organizations, because of the illness 
of Charles J. Maloy, conducted with 
dispatch the annual business sessions 
of the Ornamental Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Wholesale Fruit Tree 
Growers’ Association and _ the 
American ‘Nurserymen’s Protective 
Association. And good reason, too, 
for his father served two of these 
organizations in the same capacity. 

The National Association of Plant 
Patent Owners discussed current 
phases of their legal problems. 

All-America Rose Selections, Inc., 
reelected officers and trustees for the 
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ensuing year. Introductions for 1945 
are Mirandy, a red rose, from Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Inc., Ontario, Cal.; 
Horace McFarland, pink hybrid tea, 
and Floradora, floribunda type, from 
Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. 

Henry Malter was reelected presi- 
dent of the Baby Ramblers, Henry 
Homer Chase, secretary, and Albert 
F. Meehan, treasurer. A class of 
twenty-eight was admitted at Cincin- 
nati. ss 

The United States Retail Nursery- 
men’s Association, composed of 
agency firms, met July 12. 





LANDSCAPE MEN ELECT. 


About forty members of the Na’ 
tional Landscape Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation met at the Netherland 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, July 12, to 
discuss the possibility of a more ef- 
fective organization. After two good 
programs at the New York and Kan- 
sas City conventions, the landscape 
group has seen little activity except 
the articles accompanying some is- 
sues of the A. A. N. news letter dur- 
ing the past year. 

The consensus was that much 
helpful data could be gathered by 
active officers. For that purpose 
dues were increased from $1 to $10 
per year. 

Louis Hillenmeyer told of prepara- 
tion of the forthcoming booklet on 
memorial plantings. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee, presented by Ray D. Hart- 
man, led to the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Henry En- 
dres, St. Louis, Mo.; vice-president, 
Donald Wyman, North Abington, 
Mass.; secretary-treasurer, Harold J. 
Hunziker, Niles, Mich. Directors 
were elected from three regions: J. 
Franklin Styer, Concordsville, Pa.; 
George Siebenthaler, Dayton, O., 
and E. L. Baker, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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In the Country’s Service 


At the banquet at the Cincinnati 
meeting, Ex-Governor Lloyd Stark 
asked for a minute’s memory of Wal- 
ter W. Hillenmeyer, whose sudden 
death came at the preceding gather- 
ing at that city in 1935, and of his 
four sons, all serving with distinction 
in the army. Capt. Walter W. Hill- 
enmeyer, Jr., is an aide to General 
Huebner, of the First division, now 
in Normandy. Capt. Herbert Hill- 
enmeyer has seen unremitting action 
in the tank corps in Africa and Italy, 
being wounded three times. Capt. 
Henry Hillenmeyer is in the infantry 
in Texas. Lieut. Donald Hillen- 
meyer is now flying a B-25 in Asia, 
having successfully accomplished 
twenty-two missions. 


After two years’ service in both 
the Pacific and the Atlantic, Cox- 
swain Peter Cassinelli, Jr., son of 
the Cincinnati nurseryman, is now 
on an airplane carrier in the avia- 
tion training service off Rhode 
Island. His father last spring bought 
100 acres to establish a nursery for 
the boy on his return. 


Corp. Merton E. Natorp, son of 
W. A. Natorp, attended the A. A. N. 
sessions, being home on leave with 
his wife and child. He is stationed 
at Hunter field, Savannah, Ga., in 
the air forces. 


Pvt. Frank W. Clark, son of W. 
S. Clark, Van Nuys, Cal., is an air- 
plane mechanic at an army base near 
Ephrata, Wash. He had four years’ 
experience in plane construction at 
Lockheed. His wife, the former 
Dorothy Mae Wickenkamp, North 
Hollywood, whom he married Febru- 
ary 26, is with him. 

C. R. Jacobus, Upper Montclair, 
N. J., is running the nursery with his 
son, Russell, Jr., while Corp. Francis 
Jacobus is in service in division head- 
quarters at Naples, Italy, and Sgt. 
Leah Jacobus is a Wac in London. 


Corp. Bill Smith, son of C. C. 
Smith, Sherman Nursery Co., is now 
in Honolulu. 


THE latest information received by 
Mrs. Ralph C. Griffing, who makes 
her home at the Grifing Nurseries, 
Beaumont, Tex., was that Lieut. Ralph 
C. Griffiing is now located near Lon- 
don, England. He landed late in June 
in Ireland and remained there for 
about four weeks, before going to Eng- 
land. His present address is Lieut. 
Ralph C., Griffing, 0271243, 351st Re- 
placement Co., A.P.O. 153, c/o Post- 
master, New York city, N. Y. 


Capt. James Deems, son of H. |] 
Deems, Sherman Nursery Co., Charles 
City, Ia., who is with the air force 
headquarters, is recuperating from an 
attack of double pneumonia in a hos- 
pital in Sardinia, 


Sgt. John Fiore, elder son of Char!es 
Fiore, Prairie View, IIll., with Mrs 
Fiore and their son, Charles, arrived 
home recently for a visit on their way 
from Florida to Rogers field, Oklaho 
ma. The home-coming was saddened 
by his transfer to the Fort Sheridan 
hospital for examination because of 
abdominal pains. The younger Fiore 
son is in New Guinea. 


William Sanseverino, nephew of 
Mario Sanseverino, owner of O. K 
Gardens & Nursery Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., recently was promoted from 
corporal to sergeant. Joining the air 
corps after Pearl Harbor, he trained 
as an air mechanic at New York, 
then transferred to Long Beach, Cal., 
and later to El Paso, Tex., where he 
has had his two promotions. Pvt 
Woodrow Sanseverino, his brother, 
has been transferred from Camp Ab 
bott, Ore., to Washington. He is 
in the engineer corps. 


THE United States Maritime Com- 
mission has designated the name of 
Carl E. Ladd, late dean of the New 
York state college of agriculture, for 
one of its Liberty ships, to be launched 
July 17. In recognition of the aid of 
agriculture and the 4-H Clubs in win- 
ning the war, the commission confers 
on the 4-H Clubs of each state the 
honor of naming a Liberty ship in com- 
memoration of an outstanding agricul 
ture leader of the state. 
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(New Committee Member, Region I.) 
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President’s Message 


It is but a short year, and years are 
always short in times like these, since 
I last sat down and devoted myself 
to generating a few thoughts in the 
form of a president's address. Seek- 
ing a starting point this hot July day 
took the form of reviewing what was 
written last year. At that time the 
effort found little favor in my eyes, 
but in retrospect it seemed fairly 
good, and the temptation was strong 
simply to repeat it. The thoughts pro- 
pounded then are still pertinent, and 
I feel rather confident such a maneu- 
ver might work if I did not have to 
contend with the eagle eye of Dick 
White. The assignment is dubiously 
approached as a second-term burden, 
and it amazes me that there are presi- 
dents who aspire for many terms of 
office. 

It is fitting that we continue the 
time-honored custom of having a 
presidential message, but if made too 
comprehensive it is bound to infringe 
on the important messages that fol- 
low from our executive secretary and 
the report of the executive commit- 
tee. Verbosity has reached new pin- 
nacles, probably influenced by the 
tendency of the bureaucrat to use 
several thousand words to make a 
simple statement a very complex doc- 
ument. We seem to forget that there 
are but 266 words in Lincoln’s im- 
mortal Gettysburg address, and that 
the Ten Commandments embrace 
but little more. My report to you is 
made with these statistics in mind, 
and the further fact that each page 
of the proceedings costs money. 

At this meeting we are trying sev- 
eral innovations. These first morn- 
ings are left at your disposal for fel- 
lowship and the valuable interchange 
of ideas with your fellow nurseryman. 
We hope this works out, but if it is 
not satisfactory we can readily go 
back to the more orthodox schedule 
another year. We also propose to 
start our sessions as scheduled, and 
this is certainly an innovation. It has 
long been a mystery to me why we set 
a time and then utterly disregard it, 
and so as a trial we will start on time 
whether you find it possible to make 
it or not. The members of the board 
of governors have a trust, and they 
will be expected to be in attendance 
at all sessions, 

As a nation and as an industry we 
have gone through another difficult 
year on a constantly increasing tem- 
po, and in each case the issues are 
being successfully met. Our boys are 
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adding new glory to Old Glory to the 
end that our next gathering should 
reasonably be the victory convention 
that I once had high hopes of pre- 
siding over. In these war days we 
have again managed to show an in- 
creased business volume in spite of 
the many and varied handicaps. It 
speaks volumes for our ingenuity, and 
all this is well if we have not traded 
too many dollars. Undoubtedly we 
have depleted our inventories to a 
worrisome point in light of the favor- 
able postwar markets for our prod- 
ucts, but this is inevitable in an era 
when money might almost be said to 
be too plentiful. We should reflect 
on the apparent fact that money in 
wartime is of small moment, and that 
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time becomes paramount. It follows 
that after the war the reverse will 
again be true, and time will be less 
important, with money regaining its 
usual share of influence. 

Generally speaking, we have not 
suffered financially as a result of the 
war, and it is reasonable to suppose 
that we have members better off than 
they ever have been. To me this situ- 
ation stands out in relation to our 
men in the far-flung battle areas, and 
we should never forget our obliga- 
tions in a civic, patriotic and bond- 
buying way. We must continue to 
fight on the home front in an effort 
to match the sacrifices of millions in 
the armed services. I am proud of 
the nursery industry and gratified by 
the high public esteem in which we 
are presently held. Let us keep strong 
in devoted membership for continued 
good development. 





I have been consistent in my oppo 
sition to any tampering of conse- 
quence with the wisely conceived re- 
organization setup under which we 
have so successfully operated for the 
past seven years. We have, however, 
grown apace to the point that the 
size of our board of governors gives 
concern. Your earnest attention and 
consideration is invited to this prob- 
lem. Your executive committee has 
considered many other matters, sev- 
eral of which will come before us, 
and we hope you will also advance 
ideas for our deliberations. 

Trade associations such as ours 
have played a magnificent part in the 
glorious accomplishments of Amer- 
ican industry which in the final analy- 
sis will break the backs of our ene- 
mies. This has been repeatedly 
acknowledged by high governmental 
officials, and it is well for us to know 
pridefully that we are one of the old 
est of the some 2,400 trade organiza- 
tions now in existence. These associ 
ations serve as a go-between between 
you and the government. This works 
both ways in that data and industry 
viewpoints are supplied to gov- 
ernment, and in turn we disseminate 
necessary and practical information 
to our members that they would not 
otherwise receive. An association 
such as ours is equipped to handle 
matters of national concern affecting 
the industry, and our accomplish- 
ments in this field are so manifold and 
well known that it is not necessary to 
develop them. We go farther than 
that and interest ourselves in state 
problems when there is any national 
implication. Our splendid Washing- 
ton office is always and promptly in- 
terested in problems of the individual 
member, and this service is available 
for the asking. As an association we 
are in a position to cooperate with 
other powerful trade organizations to 
seek a common goal, and you should 
be proud to know that Dick White 
has built for us a standing and good 
will in high places second to none. 
As an association we have committed 
the trade to various proper expres- 
sions of viewpoint with respect to na- 
tional and international affairs. The 
ramifications of our operations are 
too extensive to continue the enu- 
meration, but it is a pity that so many 
of us do not realize or appreciate the 
scope of our activities. I have been 
particularly keen on membership 
building and in an effort to assist our 

[Continued on page 24.]} 





Gleaned at Cincinnati 


Samuel Blair, Nutley, N. J., re- 
elected trustee, was ill in the hospital 
at home. He was sent a message of 
sympathy from the members. 


Samuel Tankard, Howard-Hickory 
Co., Hickory, N. C., was stricken 
on the train with sacroiliac trouble 
and was transported to the hotel in a 
wheel chair. He remained in his 
room during the convention, receiv- 
ing many friends there, and was 
somewhat improved when he re- 
turned home. 


John Donaldson, Sparta, Ky., for 
forty-five years a member of the as- 
sociation, required crutches to attend 
the meeting, not yet recovered from 
a fractured hip, caused by a fall last 
winter. 

O. E. Carr, Yellow Springs, O., 
was missed, since he had been an at- 
tendant at A. A. N. annual meet- 
ings for more than twenty years. 


Bruce Vanderbrook, 15-year-old 
son of Louis Vanderbrook, Manches- 
ter, Conn., has developed an unex- 
pected talent for music, composing 
and arranging scores for the piano, 
which he plays well. Bruce and his 
mother are visiting friends at Ridge- 
field and will join Mr. Vanderbrook 


at Greenfield for the return trip. 


Ray D. Hartman extolled the at- 
tractions of his home city, San Jose, 
Cal., where the California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen will meet Sep- 
tember 12 to 14. Mrs. Hartman 
stayed at home this year to be with 
their four grandchildren. 

The municipal opera at the zoo at- 
tracted the music lovers among the 
nurserymen and their wives, who were 
numerous. 
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W. C. Griffing remains at home in 
Texas to conserve his strength for 
visitors there en route to the Texas 
meeting at Houston next month. He 
sent Miss Wilma Gunter to represent 
the Griffing Nurseries at Cincinnati. 


Joseph Houlihan, Creve Coeur, 
Mo., was kept home by the critical 
illness of his father. 


Mrs. John Fraser, Huntsville, Ala., 
was confined to her room for most 
of the convention, because of illness. 


After midnight, July 12, happy 
birthday greetings were sung to Wil- 
liam McKay, Madison, Wis., for his 
anniversary, July 11, and to Nancy 
Burton, daughter of J. H. Burton, 
Hilltop Nurseries, Casstown, O., 
whose thirteenth birthday was July 
13. She attended the banquet in her 
first long dinner dress, looking some- 
what like a piece of Royalton china. 

Richard H. Jones is wearing a brace 
to relieve compressions of the verte- 
brae, due to an automobile accident 
while on a business trip recently. The 
car left the road and turned over sev- 
eral times. After a few days in the 
hospital without an apparent serious 
effect, Dick was joined by Mrs. Jones 
and completed the trip in a borrowed 
car. After a few days, however, the 
spinal injury became troublesome and 
the X ray revealed the compressions. 
Their daughter is in a camp in Wiscon- 
sin, while their son is visiting relatives 
in Florida. 


Harold §. Welch, vice-president of 
Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia., will train two weeks in camp with 
the Iowa state militia beginning 
July 23, 


W. Ray Hastings, Harrisburg, Pa., 
finished a week in camp with the Penn- 
sylvania state guard just before going 
to Cincinnati for the All-America Rose 
Selections meeting. 

Henry N. Boyd, of the Boyd Nurs- 
ery Co., McMinnville, Tenn., brought 
Mrs. Boyd to a national meeting for 
the first time, though she has attended 
Tennessee and Southern conventions 
in the five years since their wedding. 

Mrs. W. S. Clark, Van Nuys, Cal., 
attended a national meeting for the 
first time with her husband, who man- 
ages the nursery of the Germain Seed 
& Plant Co., Los Angeles. 


Many visitors drove out to see the 
fine specimen trees and shrubs, includ- 
ing much taxus, at the nurseries of the 
W. A. Natorp Co., Cincinnati. Many 
rare things are at the home grounds, 
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on Reading road. Two nurseries in 
the Kenwood area, of forty and forty- 
five acres, are filled with stock, but are 
likely to be subdivided. So another 
seventy acres farther out has been pur 
[Concluded on page 12.] 





SOCIAL EVENTS. 


What started as a quiet evening 
of chatting turned into hilarious fun, 
at the open house, July 10, provided 
by Ohio nurserymen in the Pavillon 
Caprice of the Netherland Plaza, 
when a local entertainer, Ruth Best, 
developed a version of “Truth or 
Consequences,” in which prominent 
nurserymen performed fantastically. 
After an hour or more of mirth, 
dancing followed. Vocal selections 
were obligingly given by Mrs. L. L 
Kumlien and Mrs. Owen G. Wood. 

Tuesday evening, July 11, the past 
presidents met at dinner, sixteen be 
ing present out of the twenty-one 
living. They were Henry B. Chase, 
Edward S. Welch, Lloyd C. Stark, 
M. R. Cashman, William Flemer, 
John Fraser, Jr.; Paul Stark, Lester 
C. Lovett, Miles W. Bryant, Clarence 
O. Siebenthaler, Edward L. Baker, 
Chet G. Marshall, Owen G. Wood, 
Avery H. Steinmetz, Edwin J. Stark 
and Frank §S. LaBar. The past 
presidents who were not in attend 
ance are Harlan P. Kelsey, George 
A. Marshall, Earl E. May, A. M. Au 
gustine and E. C. Hilborn. 

The banquet July 12 was attended 
by 283 persons, who enjoyed the 
humorous talk by Tom Collins, of 
Kansas City, Mo., a clever girl ven- 
triloquist and dancing afterwards. 

The Baby Rambler award for 
service to the industry was made by 
Henry Homer Chase to Paul C. 
Stark, for his work in promoting the 
victory garden program. 
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Secretary Reviews Activities 


By Richard P. W hite 


In making these annual reports, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
vey to our members the multitudinous 
and varied activities in which your as- 
sociation is constantly engaged. Over 
the years we have built up a service 
to the industry which we have reason 
to believe is constantly becoming 
more complete in its coverage and 
more appreciated by the trade. What 
cannot be appreciated, however, ex- 
cept by those actually responsible for 
it, is the time and energy expended in 
making this service available. 

The routine activities, if there can 
be said to be any routine activities in 
the existence of a trade association 
manager, change little from year to 
year. We circulate from office to of- 
fice, from department to department, 
to Congress and back, keep a lunch- 
con engagement, attend a conference 
or meeting, take care of the daily 
cargo of mail from members, maybe 
write an appeal or two, see our 
printer, and certainly engage in nu- 
merous telephone conversations, ful- 
fill our civic obligations, and carry 
home the daily grist of new rules, 
regulations and orders, the Congres- 
sional Record, the Federal Register, 
trade press and weekly news maga- 
zines and daily legislative reports for 
a quiet evening of light reading. It’s 
a busy but stimulating life without 
any slack sedson. 

In between such activities, forty 
news letters, over three a month, have 
emanated from the Washington office, 
plus twelve landscape bulletins. With 
a mailing list of over 900, the mere 
mechanics of mimeographing and 
mailing consume considerable time. 
We have attempted to supply the in- 
dustry with information of value to 
it at the earliest possible date fol- 
lowing its receipt in the office. 

The material in the landscape bul- 
letin has largely been prepared by 
others and, we feel, has filled a need 
for those members primarily engaged 
in the use of nursery stock as distinct 
trom those primarily engaged in its 
production. 


Postwar Markets. 


All Americans are thinking of the 
years ahead and what they hold for 
them as individuals and as leaders of 
business concerns. A trade associa- 
tion, as pointed out in my report to 
you of a year ago, has a definite re- 
sponsibility to the trade it represents 
to supply basic information in order 
to guide the thinking and the actions 


of its members. During the first six 
months of this fiscal year, the associa- 
tion conducted a study of possible 
postwar markets. Upon these pros- 
pective markets will depend our well- 
being, the number of men we can em- 
ploy, the volume of new construction 
we shall engage in, the volume of new 
equipment, etc., that we shall be able 
to purchase, the profits we may rea- 
sonably expect. These prospective 
markets should determine the policy 
of our members in regard to produc- 
tion of stock now. These prospective 
markets should cause all members to 
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begin to think about their postwar 
sales and advertising policies and 
their distribution methods. 

Our study, admittedly a prelimi- 
nary survey of the postwar market 
possibilities, was published in the 
American Nurseryman in the January 
15, February and March 1 issues. 

A study has been made by a firm 
of industrial analysts in Philadelphia, 
with the prediction, using 1943 as a 
base, that a slight recession in dollar 
volume will be experienced by us in 
1945, but it will still be 22.2 per cent 
above 1943. The year 1946 holds its 
own on this level, but 1947 and 1948 
show sizable increases, reaching in 
the final year of their estimates 34.4 
per cent above the 1943 base figure. 
Such data as are available from all 
sources seem to indicate clearly that 
we shall experience a continued in- 
creased demand for many years to 
come. 

Promotional Activities. 


We believe we have aided in stimu- 
lating this demand. Our early and en- 


ergetic cooperation with the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
promoting the victory garden pro- 
gram has made millions of new gar- 
deners. “It was predicted that, after 
the need to produce vegetables was 
no longer the primary urge to garden, 
millions of these new gardeners 
would turn to ornamentals. That this 
transition has already started is evi- 
dent. It was reported at the recent 
annual meeting of the American Seed 
Trade Association that the sale of 
vegetable packet seeds was lower this 
year than last, but the purchase of 
flower seeds was double that of last 
year. We have experienced an in- 
creased demand for ornamental 
shrubs and evergreens. As the transi- 
tion from vegetable gardening to 
home grounds beautification increas- 
es, so will the demand for our goods 
increase proportionately. 

We believe further that the dis- 
tribution of the promotional booklets 
we have available for our mem- 
bers, on planting instructions, home 
grounds planning, fruit gardens, rose 
gardens and perennials, has helped to 
stimulate this demand. That there 
has been distributed 157,000 of these 
booklets, and that members continue 
to send in repeat orders, indicates 
that they have a definite value. With 
so many homeowners now interested 
in the surroundings of their houses, 
who do not have the slightest idea of 
building by plan, our “Home 
Grounds Sketch Book” should be a 


postwar best seller. 
Living Memorials. 


We are now preparing a booklet 
on “Living Memorials,” which will be 
ready shortly. Liberty Hyde Bailey 
has kindly written a word for the 
closing paragraph. Inevitably, mil- 
lions of dollars will be spent for me- 
morials of some kind after this war, 
as after all other wars. As Louis 
Bromfield asks: “Why not give them 
memorials in the terms, not of dead 
stone and cast iron, but of living trees 
and parks, lakes and clean streams?” 

The responsibility for directing 
community thought to such memo- 
rials ultimately rests with individuals 
of the community. It is they who 
must, through their local chamber of 
commerce, civic organizations, garden 
club or American Legion post, stimu- 
late and direct this thought along con- 
structive channels. We feel that the 
book “Living Memorials” will assist 

[Continued on page 28.] 





New Fertilizer Order 


RELEASE FERTILIZERS. 


Effective July 1, war food order 5 
was revised and amended in its en- 
tirety. Nurserymen are now per- 
mitted to use any fertilizer of ap- 
proved grade or specialty fertilizer 
provided that the quantity used, in 
terms of nitrogen and potash con- 
tent, does not exceed the quantity 
used from ‘July 1, 1941, to June 30, 
1942, or from July 1, 1942, to June 
30, 1943, whichever quantity is the 
larger. 

This section of the order (1206.6 
(c)) reads as follows: “Fertilizer of 
any approved grade and specialty fer- 
tilizer may be delivered for use and 
used on the commercial production 
of flowers, bulbs, shrubs, trees and 
ornamental plants. However, no fer- 
tilizer manufacturer, dealer or agent 
shall deliver any fertilizer to any per- 
son, and no person shall use any 
fertilizer, for such purposes in excess 
of the quantity of fertilizer, in terms 
of nitrogen and potash, used by such 
person for such purposes during the 
year ending June 30, 1942, or the 
year ending June 30, 1943, which- 
ever is greater.” 

The new order thus permits a 
more liberal use of fertilizer. The 
previous order permitted the use of 
fertilizer only up to seventy-five per 
cent of the total quantity, in terms 
of nitrogen, phosphorus and potash 
content, used from July 1, 1941, to 
June 30, 1942, or from July 1, 1942, 
to June 30, 1943. 

Manufacturers of specialty fer- 
tilizers, which are used chiefly on 
such areas as lawns, golf courses and 
parks, are still permitted to make 
only one grade of such fertilizer and 
may use no more nitrogen and po- 
tash than were used in the year.end- 
ing June 30, 1942, or the year end- 
ing June 30, 1943, whichever is 
greater. 

The schedule attached to the order 
lists the approved fertilizer grades 
for 1944-45, as worked out with 
state agricultural authorities, and 
also designates the special grades of 
fertilizer suitable for victory gardens 
by areas. 

The revised order retains the pro- 
vision that farmers are required to 
make application to local dealers for 
the purchases of fertilizer according 
to crop requirements. 

Fertilizer manufacturers, dealers 
and agents delivering fertilizers to 
any person other than a manufac- 
turer, dealer or agent are required 


to keep a record of each such deliv- 
ery involving a quantity of more 
than 250 pounds. These records 
must be kept for two years. 





WHITE-FRINGED BEETLE. 


A reconsideration of all available 
data has shown that -the present 
schedules for methyl bromide fumi- 
gation under partial vacuum for the 
treatment of plants in pots or in soil 
balls can be safely reduced to a lower 
level so as to minimize the hazard to 
plants so treated. Administrative in- 
structions as to this type of treatment 
of potted or balled plants for the 
white-fringed beetle, as specified in 
circular B. E. P. Q. 503, fifth revision, 
which became effective March 27, 
1944, are revised accordingly, an- 
nounces the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Treatments by 
means of methyl bromide fumigation 
at atmospheric pressures or in solu- 
tion, as authorized in said circular, re- 
main unchanged. 





GLEANED AT CINCINNATI. 
[Concluded from page 10.} 


chased, graded, provided with stone 
roads, lined with trees and made ready 
for planting to provide material for 
postwar landscaping. 


Morris A. Packer and bride, the 
former Ardis Watson, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., included Cincinnati in their 
honeymoon schedule. Ardis has ac- 
companied her parents to most of the 
national conventions since the age of 5. 


Polly Wyant, accompanied her fa- 
ther, Melvin Wyant, Mentor, O., to 
the convention. Her sister Nadine has 
accepted a position in an office. 


Omitting the summer meeting of 
the association this year, the execu- 
tive committee of the Ohio Nursery- 
men’s Association held a short busi- 
ness session at Cincinnati, July 11. 


Jean Vanicek, daughter of V. J. 
Vanicek, owner of the Rhode Island 
Nurseries, Newport, R. I., has en- 
rolled in a 5-year course of nursing 
at Simmons College, Brookline, Mass., 
with a view of oteining a bachelor’s 
degree. 


Lucille Sneed, daughter of Presi- 
dent Sneed, will enter the Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla., 
for a course in home economics. She 
recently attended Hockaday, at Dal- 
las, where she majored in music. 
Brother Jack, now a second lieuten- 
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ant in the marine air corps and a 
former student at the A. & M.. is 
flying a navy Hellcat at Cherry 
Point, N. C. He was married on St. 
Valentine’s day to his college sweet- 
heart, Addilee McCallan. Sister 
Madaline is with her husband, Lieut. 
Richard R. Bloss, Jr. 


Nancy Siebenthaler and “Bud” 
came down with their mother and 
father, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence O 
Siebenthaler, Dayton, O. Nancy has 
completed a course at Principia Col 
lege, Elsa, Ill., and will now attend 
the University of Miami, Oxford, 
Ohio, majoring in home economics 

Paul Offenberg, Columbus, O., h 
purchased eighteen and one-half acres 
of land two miles east of his present 
location and will gradually move his 
stock and greenhouses to the new site 
He will first clear the evergreens from 
five acres of rented land, to be used for 
a housing project. 

Owen G. Wood, Bristol, Va., has a 
new hobby in a 120-acre island in a 
lake near Leesburg, Fla., at present 
partly occupied by army radar training 
troops. Owen, Jr., married last spring, 
is driving a bulldozer on a job at Sa- 
vannah, Ga., of the Wood-Howell 
Nurseries. The young couple will con- 
tinue their studies in the fall at Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 


While his father went to the Cin 
cinnati meeting, Louis E. Hillenmeyer, 
Jr., stayed home at Lexington, Ky., 
preparing to move into his grand- 
father’s one-time residence to accom 
modate his growing family. 

Lychnis dioica is the botanical name 
of the plant advertised in a number 
of metropolitan newspapers this month 
as the new Rose Dawn plant by Clark 
Gardner, Osage, Ia. It is common as 
a native plant in some states. 


To increase the production of shrubs 
and trees the Storrs & Harrison Nurs 
eries, Inc., Painesville, O., have pur 
chased a 111-acre farm six miles east 
of the old nurseries, where the green 
houses are being rebuilt and a new roo! 
has been completed on the storage 
house. 





JOHN EDWARDS, who former 
ly represented Doty & Doerner, Inc., 
Portland, Ore., in California, has 
started in business for himself at 


Millbrae, Cal. 
BECAUSE he purchased a ranch 


and was no longer able to conduct 
his nursery, Edward L. Dietz sold his 
a stock to Mr. and Mrs. Will- 
iam D. Sheppard, of Sheppard Gar 
dens, 523 Walnut street, Corning, 
Cal. 
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Federal Legislation and the A. A.N. 


The legislative activities of the asso- 
ciation during the past year have again 
been an important part of the work 
that has passed through the Washing- 
ton office. True, the problems result- 
ing from new legislative activity in the 
Congress have been comparatively few 
and lacking in spectacular interest, and 
it has not been necessary for your ex- 
ecutive secretary or your legislative 
committee to request any assistance in 
handling these matters from the Legis- 
lative Council. Such matters, however, 
have been only a small part of the leg- 
islative activity of the secretary's of- 
fice, for war conditions and the delega- 
tion of legislative authority to the ex- 
ecutive department have resulted in a 
mass of administrative law, greater in 
volume than the normal quantity of 
statutory law, and all as legal and as 
binding as statutory law, 


STATUTORY LAW. 


The American Association of Nurs- 
erymen has been actively engaged in 
support of a number of legislative mat- 
ters now under consideration by the 
Congress. 


Federal Compliance with State 
Inspection Laws. 


In the report which this committee 
gave to the association a year ago, we 
made the statement that H.R. 1396, 
which was a bilt requiring that all fed- 
eral agencies engaged in the distribu- 
tion of seed, feed, fertilizer and nursery 
stock must comply with state inspec- 
tion laws, had passed the House of 
Representatives May 17 and the Sen- 
ate July 7 and that it was hoped that 
this bill, which had had the active 
support of this association, would soon 
be signed by the President. July 17, 
however, President Roosevelt returned 
this bill unsigned and in his memoran- 
dum of disapproval announced that he 
was rejecting the bill on the grounds 
that it would grant state legislatures 
the power to regulate and even veto 
a constitutional federal program and 
thus create “a dangerous and unwar- 
ranted precedent.” Since Congress 
had already adjourned, the failure of 
the President to sign the bill had the 
effect of a veto, for it could not come 
up for reconsideration in Congress. 


The most talked-of objection of the 
administration to H.R. 1396 was the 
effect which it would have on the dis- 
tribution of TVA fertilizer by the fed- 
eral agencies. When Congress recon- 
vened in the fall similar bills to H.R. 
1396, but excluding distribution of 
TVA fertilizer, were introduced and 
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favorably reported from the commit- item was eliminated in the Senate fi- 


tees of both branches of Congress. 
S-1421 has passed the Senate; H.R. 
3405, its companion bill in the House, 
has been repeatedly called in the con- 
sent calendar and has been repeatedly 
objected to. Because of the inability of 
obtaining a rule for the consideration 
of the bill on the union calendar, the 
legislation is effectively tied up and no 
action can be expected during this ses- 
sion of Congress. This association and 
a number of other interested organiza- 
tions are actively supporting this bill 
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and it is still hoped that favorable ac- 
tion can be obtained in the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 


1944 Tax Bill. 


As originally introduced, the 1944 
tax bill proposed, as a war tax meas- 
ure, the increase of a number of types 
of postal rates, including the doubling 
of third-class rates. This industry, 
with catalogues already printed for 
spring, 1944, delivery, was in a unique 
position. Such an increase meant that 
these catalogue users were either to be 
burdened with a double postage 
charge or forced to reduce the quanti- 
ties of their mailing and junk the ex- 
cess issues, This association and many 
of its members, together with many 
other associations who were interested 
in direct-mail advertising, actively op- 
posed this increase in third-class rates. 
The bill as originally passed by the 
House included the increase, but the 


nance committee and when the bill 
came to conference the House agreed 
to the maintenance of the status quo 
on third-class mail. 


Definition of Agriculture. 


For a number of years one of the 
biggest legislative headaches with 
which this association has been faced 
has been the definition of agriculture 
as set up by the various administrative 
agencies of the government for the en- 
forcement of the statutes under which 
they were working, because a sufficient 
definition of agriculture was seldom in- 
cluded in the statutes which set up 
these agencies, and as a result each 
agency prepared its own definition un- 
der which its rules and regulations 
were promulgated. During the current 
session of Congress a nonpartisan move 
to correct this situation resulted in the 
introduction of five identical bills in 
the House of Representatives which 
proposed a uniform definition of agri- 
culture for all statutory and adminis- 
trative law, unless statutory law ex- 
pressly defined the term. The uniform 
definition proposed was that of the 
social security and wage-hour laws, 
which are in themselves different. In 
both, however, nurseries are considered 
as part of agriculture, which has not 
always been the ruling of some agen- 
cies. This association is supporting 
this legislation. No action is anticipated 
in this Congress, but the seventy-ninth 
Congress, which convenes in January, 
1945, will again take up the considera- 
tion of these bills. 


Japanese Problem. 


The final solution of the Japanese 
problem in America is a most impor- 
tant question to a large segment of our 
industry. To date a number of bills 
looking toward the solution of this 
@roblem have been introduced into 
Congress. This association has en- 
dorsed the provisions of the so-called 
Sheppard bill,(H.R.-2701) ,which pro- 
vides for the expatriation of nationals 
of the United States, whether by 
birth or naturalization, who are con- 
victed of knowingly and intentionally 
expressing, either orally or in writing, 
loyalty to a foreign state. Objection by 
the Attorney General has, however, 
probably effectively sidetracked the 
Sheppard bill, for because of this ob- 
jection another bill (H.R.-4103), 
which provides merely for voluntary 
loss of nationality by making a formal 
written renunciation, has passed both 





houses of Congress and was signed by 
the President on July 3. 


War Damage Insurance. 


The American Association of Nurs- 
erymen is formally on record in sup- 
port of legislation (S-1121) to return 
to policyholders of war damage in- 
surance the amount of all premiums 
paid less the cost of administration. 


Appropriations. 


This association has supported ap- 
propriations in Congress for the divi- 
sion of foreign plant quarantine of the 
bureau of entomology and plant quar- 
antine and will consistently seek to 
have Congress properly finance this 
first line of defense against the impor- 
tation, via foreign trade, of plant pests 
from other lands. 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW. 


Your Washington office has been 
active during the past year in the 
consideration of numerous adminis- 
trative orders having the full effect 
of law which have been brought on 
by war conditions and which affect 
the conduct of our business. Some 
of the most important results from 
those contacts are listed here. 


Agricultural War Unit Values. 


It will be remembered that, after 
considerable activity, this association 
finally succeeded in securing the in- 
clusion by Selective Service of the 
designation “plants and trees for 
fruit production replacement and 
camouflage” in the essential list of 
agricultural commodities on which 
agricultural war units were based. 
However, the value which was placed 
on the production of such material 
ten acres per unit—was so low as 
to be of comparatively little value 
to many nurserymen when faced 
with the draft of key employees. 
During the early part of the year the 
Department of Agriculture spent 
some weeks going over and revising 
its recommendations for the war 
unit value of various crops. During 
this time the association actively con- 
tacted the department with the resul® 
that when final recommendations 
were sent to Selective Service a 
number of items not previously on 
the essential list (including straw- 
berry, small fruit, asparagus and 
rhubarb plants when grown for sale) 
were included at 0.7 acres per war 
unit and the item of “trees and plants 
for fruit production replacement 
and camouflage” was cut to 1.5 acres 
per war unit. These recommenda- 
tions were accepted by Selective 
Service and the changes would have 
materially aided the nursery industry 
if the war unit plan had been re- 
tained. It is perhaps unfortunate 


that the war unit plan was aban- 
doned almost immediately after these 
changes went into effect, but April 1 
Selective Service announced that it 
was abandoning the farm unit sys- 
tem for agricultural deferments and 
that henceforth all decisions as to 
whether or not employees were essen- 
tial to agricultural production were 
to be left entirely in the hands of the 
local boards. It is our belief, how- 
ever, that the fact that the USDA 
did recommend to Selective Serv- 
ice that the acreage of nursery stock 
required per war unit be cut so dras- 
tically, and that Selective Service did 
accept the recommendation, can be 
effectively used by nurserymen when 
in conference with their local boards 
concerning the essential character of 
their employees. 


Rubber Bud Ties. 


Early in 1943 this association ap- 
pealed to WPB for an allocation of 
crude rubber for the manufacture of 
bud ties. The first appeal was de- 
nied, but in July, 1943, an allocation 
was made to the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
of 2,500 pounds of crude rubber 
from which 3,500 pounds of bud ties 
were made and distributed. In 1944 
an allocation of general purpose syn- 
thetic rubber was obtained for the 
manufacture of bud ties, and these 
are being made up as ordered. The 
synthetic rubber ties are not entirely 
satisfactory, but every lot made up 
has improved over the previous lot 
as a result of field experience. 


Shipping Cases. 


Wooden and fiberboard contain- 
ers have presented difficult problems 
to the nursery industry. Shippers of 
fruit-bearing plants are given an 
AA-2X priority for both new wood- 
en and fiberboard containers under 
orders P-140 and P-146, but shippers 
of ornamental stock are excluded en- 
tirely. After considerable effort, or- 
der L-232 was amended so as to al- 
low nurserymen the use of second- 
hand lumber and mill dunnage for 
the manufacture of containers for 
the shipment of ornamental items. 
An appeal by this association re- 
questing a quota of new fiberboard 
containers for use in shipping orna- 
mental plants under order L-317 was 
rejected by WPB on July 4. 


Catalogue Paper. 


Because of the critical shortage of 
wood pulp, a series of orders relat- 
ing to commercial printing, books, 
etc., has been issued. The basis of 
determining a 1944 quota of com- 
mercial printing paper which can be 
used in the production of catalogues 
is seventy-five per cent of 1941 usage. 
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This has severely restricted the ton- 
nage of paper for 1945 catalogues, 
but the twenty-five per cent cut can, 
in most instances, be partly made up 
by a reduction in the weight of paper 
used, by the elimination of certain 
cuts, etc. The commercial printing 
division of WPB has been quite fa 
vorably disposed toward nursery 
catalogues primarily listing food 
bearing plants. 

Several concerns in this industry) 
have followed the practice of print 
ing a catalogue every five years. 
Some of these concerns naturally 
have no 1941 basis for determining 
their quota. This problem was a 
subject of appeal by several concerns 
and by the American Association of 
Nurserymen for the industry. The 
result was an amended L-241 relating 
to commercial printing, which ex 
cepts from the order catalogues is 
sued at intervals of more than three 
years. The paper used in such cata 
logues is, however, chargeable to the 
printers’ quota of seventy-five per 
cent. 

Wage Rate Minimums. 


The wage-hour division on Janu 
ary 18, 1944, ordered a minimum 
wage rate of 40 cents per hour ef:- 
fective February 7 in wholesaling, 
warehousing and other distribution 
industries. “Wholesaling, ware- 
housing and other distribution indus- 
tries” was defined as including the 
activities of jobbers, textile convert 
ers, industrial distributors, mail-order 
and retail selling establishments, 
brokers and agents, public ware- 
houses and physically segregated 
wholesaling and selling departments 
of other than selling and warehous- 
ing establishments (including the ac- 
tivities of any employees in such es- 
tablishments who are engaged exclu- 
sively in selling products purchased 
for resale). 

This broad definition of the term 
would undoubtedly include certain 
storage and distribution activities of 
some nursery concerns. However, 
when considered in the light of pre 
vious determinations by the legal 
division of the wage-hour division, 
namely the declaration that we are 
a seasonal industry under section 
7(b) (3) and that nursery employees 
storing and distributing the produc 
tion of their employer are not cov- 
ered by the law, considerable doubt 
arises as to whether or not the order 
would apply to a nursery concern. 

A request for clarification was di- 
rected to the wage-hour division of 
the Department of Labor, which 
twice acknowledged receipt of the re- 
quest advising that the matter of ap- 

{Continued on page 26.]} 
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Transportation Problems and Prospects 


The year 1943 saw the greatest 
movement of freight in this country 
ever recorded. Over a trillion ton 
miles of freight moved. The previ- 
ous peak, prior to our entrance into 
the war, was in 1929, when the rail- 
roads carried about half a trillion 
ton miles. The amount of tonnage 
was transported last year with 500,- 
000 fewer freight cars and 2,000 
fewer locomotives. The delays in 
delivery which we all experienced 
last year, especially with l.c.l. freight, 
are understandable. The remarkable 
thing is, however, that the delays 
were not of greater duration. 

The outlook for 1944 is encourag- 
ing on the whole. For the first time 
since the war began, the railroads 
are assured by WPB of receiving 
their needs in new cars, new locomo- 
tives and new rails. In 1942, 14,000 
locomotives were requested, 689 de- 
livered; 113,000 freight cars re- 
quested, 62,000 delivered. 

In 1943, the roads requested 878 
locomotives, of which 620 were de- 
livered; 80,000 freight cars, with de- 
livery of 27,000, 17,000 of which 
were replacements, resulting in a net 
gain of only 10,000. 

In 1944, the roads have requested 
50,000 cars, 1,000 locomotives and 
two million tons of rails, and Warren 
C. Kendall, chairman of the car serv- 
ice division of the Association of 
American Railroads, has indicated 
that deliveries are in sight, with the 
exception of Diesels. He feels cer- 
tain that with this new equipment, 
the roads will be able to handle the 
three to five per cent increase in 
freight movement which is expected, 
in spite of a manpower deficit of ap- 
proximately 300,000 men. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has called for a ten per cent in- 
crease in car efficiency this year. Your 
committee, last fall, by means of con- 
tact with thirty-eight of the larger 
shippers, determined that carload 
movements of nursery stock in 1943 
were six and five-tenths per cent less 
than in 1942, and that another re- 
duction of ten and five-tenths per 
cent was indicated for 1944. For 
l.c.l. shipments, 1943 showed a re- 
duction of four and six-tenths per 
cent, as compared with 1942, and an 
additional eight and five-tenths per 
cent reduction was anticipated in 
1944. We do not know how accu- 
rate these estimates turned out to be, 
but with the general shortage of 
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stock reported, it is believed 1944 
will see greater reductions than in- 
dicated. 

A priority system governing 
freight movements has been worked 
out, but at present there seems little 
likelihood of its being put into effect. 
The railroads, with their new equip- 
ment, are convinced they can handle 
all freight offered to them. Under 
the late Mr. Eastman, the ODT did 
not want any system of priorities. 
The attitude of the new director, 
Colonel Johnson, is not known. Mili- 
tary equipment, raw materials and 
perishables will have the first right 
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of way; nonperishable civilian staples 
will follow. It is the opinion of 
many that freight priorities, in addi- 
tion to causing a scheduling of ship- 
ments with all the paper work that 
involves, would demoralize both 
shippers and carriers. 

The matter of crosshauling is of 
some interest to this industry, and 
ODT and other federal agencies 
have been struggling with this 
problem for some time. The Truman 
investigating committee recommend- 
ed that government agencies go 
slow in issuing orders against cross- 
hauling. They severely criticized 
WPB for its zoning order prohibit- 
ing crosshauling of cement. The 
committee indicated that cumber- 
some and artificial restrictions did 
more harm than good. In view of 
these statements of the Truman 
committee and in view of the com- 


plexity of the problem, we predict no 
orders against crosshauling. 

The bottleneck on freight move- 
ments in the coming year, if any de 
velops, will probably be on the west 
coast and in the movement to the 
west coast, although, even here, 
there are some encouraging factors. 
The army has closed its desert train- 
ing areas in southern California and 
Arizona, which required heavy 
movements of freight on four of 
the eight transcontinental lines. No 
one can predict when the Panama 
canal will be opened for general traf- 
fic, but it is available for movements 
of export goods to the Pacific area if 
the transcontinental lines become 
overburdened. 

For the first time in the history 
of the country, the general move- 
ment of freight is toward the west 
coast, instead of eastward. Export 
movement through Pacific coast 
ports in 1943 was over 160 per cent 
higher than it was in 1942 and is 
still going up. It is reported that 
300 to 400 cars a day of all types 
are being released in the western 
territory, that must be moved east- 
ward empty. Refrigerator cars, nor- 
mally moving westward empty, are 
now filled with dry freights. 


Overland Truck Service. 


Drivers and mechanics are scarce. 

On the plus side, more new 
equipment is being released by WPB. 
One reports a good supply of new 
trailer bodies available. Another 
states they have given authority to 
build their own bodies at their gen- 
eral repair headquarters. 

New “horses” zre under manufac- 
ture. 

All consulted in the northeast re- 
port a sharp decline in war goods to 
be transported, leaving more space 
available for civilian materials. 

Regardless of the somewhat more 
favorable appearance ffor truck 
transportation insofar as equipment 
is concerned, we must be mindful 
of the fact that this medium of 
transportation is only a small per- 
centage of the over-all total tonnage 
and can easily become congested if 
many turn from rail to truck. 


Express. 


Express facilities are much over- 
taxed and will continue so. As 
freight transportation slowed down, 
due to overload, more and heavier 
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packages were placed in the hands of 
the express companies. Despite this 
fact, they have performed with a 
minimum of delay. Losses due to 
breakage or loss in transit have been 
negligible. 

Parcel Post. 

While parcel post is usually taken 
for granted and is given but little 
more thought than the mailing of the 
everyday letter, it-has become an im- 
portant factor in the distribution of 
nursery stock. 

Perhaps not in dollar volume, but 
in the number of pieces, we believe 
it safe to say that more pieces of 
nursery stock pass through parcel 
post than through any other medium 
of transportation. 

Unfortunately, because so many 
of the postal employees have gone 
into the armed services and new em- 
ployees are inexperienced, semiper- 
ishable materials suffer considerably. 
Consequently, we must endeavor to 
pack these shipments much better 
than is normally necessary. 

To sum up the transportation 
problem, it is nothing short of mirac- 
ulous that the railroads, express com- 
panies, trucking organizations and 
postal service have transported such 
a vast tonnage of war and civilian 
goods without general embargoes 
and with no greater loss, damage or 
delays than have been experienced to 
date. We believe they are “over the 
hump” and we can look for slightly 
improved services for the coming 
seasons. 

The critical situation now is pas- 
senger trafic. The 1920 peak of 
forty-six billion passenger miles 
jumped in 1943 to eighty billion 
passenger miles and this with 16,000 
fewer passenger cars. The railroads 
have authorization from ODT to 
cancel your reservations or even en- 
tire passenger trains, if needed for 
the transportation of war casualties. 
We would not have it otherwise. 

While we may expect delays in 
delivery, expected and experienced 
in wartime, we can see no danger 
ahead of a breakdown or disruption 
in our freight movement and facili- 
ties. We can assist as shippers and 
receivers of freight to increase car 
efficiency by loading and unloading 
promptly, cleaning cars so that they 
will be ready for immediate reuse, 
route them properly, and stay home 
and saw wood in our own shed. 

“All cars will be unloaded and 
returned immediately. They must 
not be used for storage purposes.” 
This is as true today as it was when 
it was issued by Quartermaster Gen- 
eral M. C. Meigs, of the United 
States Army, on October 1, 1862. 


MEMORIAL PLANTINGS. 


By W. A. Natorp, Chairman. 


The A. A. N. executive committee, 
during a meeting held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in July, 1943, deemed it 
advisable to appoint a committee to 
check over and work on plans which 
may benefit the American nursery- 
men and the public at large in the de- 
velopment of war memorials. 

The committee, consisting of Cla- 
rence Price, Louis Hillenmeyer and 
W. A. Natorp, because of the dis- 
tance of travel, held most of the dis- 
cussions in letter form. However, 
our committee was represented at 
Chicago during the meeting of the 
executive committee, January, 1944, 
and recommended the tentative plan 
as follows: 

The association to print and dis- 
tribute a booklet which may be hand- 
ed out to many organizations through- 
out the country, and also appoint a 
national chairman and advisory com- 
mittee, from whom any local commit- 
tee could get desired information. 
The cost of such an undertaking 
would run between $5,000 and 
$10,000. The executive committee 


did not find it advisable to spend this 
amount of money for our association 


surplus; however, we have now 
worked out an alternative at a much- 
reduced cost which will be of great 
benefit to every nurseryman in every 
community. 

A 12-page booklet on living me- 
morials would be published, with the 
front cover in three colors and a num- 
ber of sketches and half-tones, sug- 
gesting different types of plantings, 
such as landscape of airports, road- 
side parks and picnic grounds; also 
suggesting a plan how a local group 
could organize. A closing paragraph 
is written by Liberty Hyde Bailey. 
The approximate cost of preparing 
this booklet to be $1,000, which we 
recommend be paid by the American 
Association of Nurserymen. 

The distribution of this booklet is 
to be the job of the state associations; 
they can purchase this booklet at an 
approximate cost of 5 cents each, and 
local members can distribute this 
booklet with their mail or otherwise 
to American Legion posts, park de- 
partments, service clubs or other in- 
terested parties. 

We consider this a small cost in 
comparison to the benefits to the 
nursery trade as a whole. 

It is of interest to note that for the 
past few months many articles on liv- 
ing memorials have appeared in some 
of our leading magazines. The chair- 
man of this committee has received 
many inquiries, indicating the tre- 
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mendous interest throughout the 
country. 

One outstanding work was carried 
out by the editors of the Architec 
tural Forum, who have made a study 
of all postwar plantings, prepared in 
booklet form, which may be procured 
from the Architecural Forum, 19 
West Forty-fourth street, New York 
city 18, N. Y., at cost price. We rec 
ommend that the secretaries of the 
state organizations get a supply of 
these booklets. 





U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


By Owen G. Wood. 


The annual meeting of the Cham 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
was not held in 1944. It is impossible, 
therefore, to report on the actions of 
the Chamber, of which we are part, 
that normally would take place at 
such meeting. 

The A. A. N. has five votes on the 
council of the Chamber because of our 
membership of 860-odd. These votes 
are cast by your national councilor, 
after a poll of the executive commit- 
tee of the A. A. N. The referendums 
which are submitted to us and upon 
which we cast our ballots determine 
the policies of the Chamber. 

We have cast five votes on six pol 
icy matters during the past year. As 
a segment of the American economy, 
it is proper that we should take a pub 
lic stand on matters of national concern 
through this medium. 

Referendum 76 proposed an inter 
national political organization for the 
purpose of maintaining peace and se 
curity among nations. Such an organi 
zation should be based upon the prin 
ciple of reciprocal collaboration among 
nations and should not take the form 
of a superstzte. The necessity is recog 
nized of the establishment at the ear 
liest practicable date of a general in 
ternational organization based upon 
the principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving states and open to 
membership by all such states, large 
and small, for the maintenance of in 
ternational peace and security. The 
five votes of the A. A. N. were cast in 
favor of this policy declaration, which 
was overwhelmingly approved by 
American business. 

Referendum 78 implemented the 
policy established by referendum 76 by 
recommending (1) prompt considera 
tion of questions, the solution of which 
may be accomplished or definitely 
planned before the cessation of hostili- 
ties; (2) the immediate establishment 
of an international commission to pre 
pare a plan for the structure of a gen- 
eral international organization; (3) 
the establishment of instrumentalities 
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SCAPPOOSE 





This slogan has been true for 20 years. It is 
just as true today as it was in 1924, when we 
first started raising our high-quality rose 


plants. 


Our crop is small this year, due to the fact that we are raising 180 acres of vegetable crops to help boost 
our Nation’s food production. Because of this, our crop will be reserved only for our regular customers. 
We will not be able to fill any new customers’ orders until such time as we go back to our normal pro- 
duction of raising nothing but rose plants, plants that will grow in any climate. 


All outstanding stock of this corporation has been bought by E. (Mike) Dering, who is now the sole 
owner. The corporation has been dissolved, and in the future this concern will be known as: 


PETERSON & DERING 


Wholesale Rose Growers 


OREGON 





for the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes by means of conciliation 
and conference with eventually a per- 
manent court of international justice 
and a permanent court of arbitration. 
In accord with business organizations 
generally, the A. A. N. supported 
these proposals. 

Referendum 77 declared a policy 
relative to relief and rehabilitation. We 
voted in favor of the United States” 
participating in an international pro- 
gram for the relief and rehabilitation 
of countries devastated by war, with 
financial participation by this country 
commensurate with obligations as- 
sumed by other participating nations. 
We urged that private business chan- 
nels be utilized to a maximum degree 
in the procuring, transporting and dis- 
tributing of relief and rehabilitation 
supplies and services. We declared that 
commitments not be made beyond sums 
appropriated and that commitments 
for postwar reconstruction not be 
made. 

Referendum 79 was reaffirmation of 
policies on domestic problems, some of 
long standing. Referendum 80 dealt 
with a sound postwar highway policy, 
with a delimitation between federal 
and state responsibilities. Referendum 
81 dealt with national water resource 
policies, establishing the principle that 
private enterprise should not have to 





P. 0. Box 1747 8 


EVERGREENS 


Evergreens in Assortment 
at Wholesale. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. NURSERY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Nurseries at Brown Deer. 








Bunting’s Nurseries, Inc. 
Selbyville, Delaware 


61 W. Grand St. 





NURSERY STOCK — MICHIGAN PEAT— TREE LABELS 


The other fellow grows and produces. 


Also represent in New York City and vicinity: 


Tell me what you want to buy or have to sell. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


1 buy and sell it. 


U. S. Espalier Nursery Co. 
Portland, Oregon 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








compete with the government sale of 
products at a subsidized price, that 
Congress regain the control of the de- 
velopment of water resources that was 
lost to administrative agencies and 
that the rights of the states in water 


utilization and control not be lost sight 
of in improvements to navigation on 
our navigable rivers. : 

We have cast our affirmative votes 
on all three of these referendums. In 
brief, these are the actions of your 
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councilor, as advised by your executive 
committee on both international and 
domestic matters. Our organizational 
right to express ourselves on such prob- 
lems is as sacred as the franchise is to 
individuals. We believe we have ex- 
pressed in our votes the overwhelm- 
ing viewpoint of our membership. 





BOTANICAL GARDENS. 


By Robert Pyle. 


The contingencies of war have dis- 
rupted the progress of the botanical 
garden and arboretum activities, al- 
though a growing interest is shown in 
these matters by those who have the 
vision of the future and the best in- 
terests of the society at heart. 

Evidence of the former statement is 
shown in the fact that little in the way 
of development has been found pos- 
sible in the national arboretum, on 
Mount Hamilton, in the District of 
Columbia, because of occupancy of the 
area by the military. In support of the 
second part of the above statement, it 
is pertinent to quote the opinion of Ed- 
ward Teas, a member of our commit- 
tee from Houston, Tex., whose spirit, 
vision and enthusiasm deserve notice 
and imitation. He writes: 

“Houston is ideally situated geo- 
graphically and has the advantages of 
a mild semitropical climate, fertile soil 
and ample rainfall. Our great and 
prosperous metropolis is a city of mag- 
nificent homes and estates, scarcely sur- 
passed in any section of the nation, and 
is yearly becoming increasingly garden 
conscious. 

“Ours is the largest city in the state 
and destined to become a world city, 
great in commerce, manufacture and 
civic enterprise, and should or must 
have a botanical garden and arboretum 
and a municipal rose garden, and I 
have great confidence these will be re- 
alities in the not too far distant future, 
when wars cease.” 

That interest in botanical gardens 
and arboretums is on the increase, there 
is ample evidence. 

Among enterprises to which atten- 
tion has been given might be mentioned 
the 2,000-acre reservation on which is 
located the historic area occupied by 
George Washington and his army dur- 
ing the American Revolution, the na- 
tion’s pride which is known as Valley 
Forge. Your committee has been nurs- 
ing the idea—has been seeking the co- 
operation of the Valley Forge Dog- 
wood Association, of which Dr. J. 
Franklin Styer is president, with the 
hope that it might later become 
adopted by the state commission in 
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NOTICE OF SALE 


Owing to changes in the ownership and future management, notice is hereby 
given that pursuant to an action of the Stockholders and Board of Directors of The 
Kelsey Nurseries, Inc., the Company will, on the 22nd day of July, 1944, commenc- 
ing at Two o'clock P. M., at the office of The Kelsey Nurseries, Inc., at corner of 
Lake and Alabama Avenues, in South St. Joseph, Buchanan County, Missouri, sell 
to the highest bidder for cash in hand, terms and conditions to be announced at 


DECIDUOUS TREES: 
400 


1050 
7000 
1100 
6500 
150 
500 
1160 
900 
100 
1700 
280 
200 Redbud, 18 to 24 ins. and 2 to 3 ft. 
110 Tulip Trees, 4 to 5 ft. to 6 to 8 ft. 


Hackberry, 4 to 5 ft. to 6 to 8 ft. 


Oak, Pin, 5 to 6 ft. to 24%-in. caliper. 


SEEDLINGS: 


56,000 
18 to 24 ins. and 3 to 4 ft. 
7000 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS: 
50,000 


Intermedia; Honeysuckle Bush, 


White; Tamarix; Snowball 


other varieties. 


32,000 Junipers: 


Juniper Virginiana 
Glauca. 
Pines: 


Spruce: 


4000 
6700 


Austrian, 
Black Hills, Colorado Bl 


FRUIT TREES: 
20,000 Apple: 2-yr. 
varieties. 
Cherry, Sour: 


buds, mostly 11/16 


4700 2-yr. buds. Early 
740 
445 
300 


Plum, European; 2-yr. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Equipment and livestock. 


and supplies. 
All office fixtures and accessories. 





time of sale, the following described, personal property, to-wit: 


Ash, Green, 6 to 8 ft. to 1%-in. caliper. 

60 Birch, Cutleaf Weeping, 1% to 1%-in. caliper. 

Crab, Bechtel’s, 2-yr. buds, 18 to 24 ins. to 3 to 4 ft. 
Elm, American White, 4 to 5 ft. to 3-in. caliper. 
Elm, Moline and Vase buds, 1%-in. 
Elm, Chinese, 5 to 6 ft. to 3-in. caliper. 


Linden, American, 4 to 5 ft. to 8 to 10 ft. 
Maple, Sugar, western strain, 8 to 10 ft. to 3-in. caliper. 


Oak, Red, 6 to 8 ft. to 2%-in. caliper. 
Poplar, Lombardy, 4 to 5 ft. to 8 to 10 ft. 
Russian Olive, 3 to 4 ft. to 5 to 6 ft. 


7200 Elm, American White, 3-yr. root-pruned and thinned, 3 to 4 ft. to 8 to 10 ft. 
Elm, American White, 3-yr. seedlings, root-pruned but not thinned, mostly 


Elm, Chinese, 3-yr. seedlings, root-pruned, 3 to 4 ft. to 8 to 10 ft. 


Barberry, Red-leaf; Cornus Sibirica; Flowering Quince (Cydonia); Forsythia 


Rothomagensis, Vulgaris; Currants, Flowering (Ribes Aureum); Snowberry, 
(Viburnum Sterilis). 


EVERGREENS: Fine lot, well grown, in grades running from 12 to 18 ins. to 6 to 8 ft. 
Irish, Pfitzeriana, Sabina, Scopulorum from seedlings and leading 
varieties grafted, such as Pathfinder, Silver Beauty, Welchi. 
(Red Cedar), 


Mugho, Ponderosa, Scotch, White. 


-in. 


morency. 225 Sweet Cherry, leading varieties. 
buds, mostly 
Pear: 2-yr. buds, mostly 11/16-in., Bartlett. 

Mulberry, Russian; 2-yr. roots, 1-yr. tops from 4 to 5 ft. to 6 to 8 ft. 


Trucks: 1 
1 Farmall Tractor and all other farm machinery, nursery equipment, fixtures 


THE KELSEY NURSERIES, INC. 


to 2%-in. caliper. 


Red, Pink and White; Lilacs, Chinese, 


Limited quantities of 


Also Globes. 


Burki, Canaerti, Kosteri, Virginiana 


ue, Colorado Green, Norway, White. 


and up. Good assortment of leading 


Richmond, English Morello, Large Mont- 


11/16-in., good assortment. 


semi trailer, 2 1%-ton, 1 pickup. 








charge—that this area might come to 
be conducted, as relates to its plant 
and tree growth, after the manner of 
a first-class arboretum. We have ad- 
vocated the adoption of a program for 
the development, maintenance and re- 
placement of its vast wealth of tree 
life under the thoughtful and continu- 
ous care of a highly trained director, a 
special care to be given to those types 
that are indigenous and which charac- 
terized the area at the time of Wash- 
ington. 

The program carried forward by 
the American Association of Botanical 
Gardens and Arboretums included the 
publication, during the past year, of a 


highly valuable 82-page treatise on 
“Crab Apples for America,” edited 
by Dr. Donald Wyman, of the Arnold 
Arboretum, assisted by a committee in- 
cluding Dr. Edgar Anderson, A. F. 
den Boer, Dr. Niels E. Hansen, Rich- 
ard E. Horsey, E. Lowell Kammerer 
and Dr. John C. Wister. The labor, 
care and thoroughness that have gone 
into the production of this publication 
make us wish that this organization 
would make use of its resources in 
other important plant subjects. 

Your committee finds pleasure in 
reporting that, after several years of 
effort, we have succeeded in finding 
not only a suitable author, but also an 
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BoBBINK & ATKINS 
Nurserymen and Florists 


America’s Leading Specialists in: — 


Deciduous Azaleas 
including the best named varieties 
of Mollis, Pontica and Rustica 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 


20 leading varieties 
Dogwoods—pink and white 
Ginkgos and Lindens 
Vines 


Headquarters for English Ivy 


Perennials and Roses 
in varieties not obtainable 
elsewhere 

Write for Catalogue 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 
We Offer — 


For Fall 1944 

EVERGREENS—lIn a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL ARBOR- 
VITAE, PFITZER JUNIPER and 
YEWS in grades at attractive 
prices. SOME LARGE SPECIMEN 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBBERY, 
SHADE TREES, BARBERRY 3-yr. 
transplanted, both red and green 
in grades. 

CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 2-yr. in 
grades. 

APPLE, 11 to 16 ins. to 1%-inch 
caliper, 3 and 4-yr. budded trees, 
good assortment. 

Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 





























LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, N. J. 








Evergreens 


Barberry 


Privet 


Write for wholesale price list.. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 








BURR 


Leading wholesale ‘source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 


Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 








Manchester, Conn. 





acceptable publisher, and plans have 
been completed for the issue during 
1945 of a book on arboretums by G. D. 
Cooper, of Cleveland, O., himself a 
landscape architect and a director of 
the extensive Holden Arboretum, near 
Cleveland. This book promises to be 
of important value to all those inter- 
ested in the promotion of any enter- 
prise of this character and will contain 
important information with directory 
and bibliography. 





INSECTICIDE CEILINGS. 


Increases in present ceiling prices 
of rotenone and pyrethrum products 
were announced July 1 by the Office 
of Price Administration, which said 
they were designed to maintain maxi- 
mum importation of the raw roots 
and flowers for processing in this 
country into essential insecticide 
products. 

The action broadens the scope of 
maximum price regulation 298, which 
formerly covered pricing of only the 
rotenone products, to include also 
pyrethrum products, previously cov- 
ered by provisions of the general 
maximum price regulation. 

Price increases start with the ceil- 
ing price of the raw materials landed 
in this country and are passed on 
through primary products to semi- 
finished and finished insecticides. 

These insecticides, except the ma- 
jor portion of pyrethrum allocated to 
the armed forces for malaria preven- 
tion, are used primarily in the protec- 
tion of food crops from insect dam- 
age. 

The increased ceiling prices will re- 
lieve the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, the sole importer, from con- 
tinuing to subsidize part of the costs 
of the raw materials and will afford 
domestic processors relief from the 
cumulative squeeze of reduced vol- 
ume, inferior raw materials and gen- 
erally rising costs against fixed selling 
prices. 

Rotenone is imported, primarily as 
root, from Peru, Brazil and other 
South American countries, while py- 
rethrum dried flowers come mostly 
from Africa. Prices that must be paid 
abroad for both raw materials have 
increased since present ceiling prices 
for the processed products were es- 
tablished. 

Pyrethrum which cannot be used 
as twenty per cent purified concen- 
trate, such as that remaining in the 
flowers after commercial extraction, 
or that from off-quality flowers, may 
be used for agricultural insecticides. 
A ceiling price of $7.15 a gallon for 
20 to 1 extract has been set, which 
will allow producers to recover in- 
creased production costs. 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. 
Perfectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. 
Fine specimen. Also 
pendula, Riversi. 


LILACS. 
The best collection of choice va- 
rieties. 


FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. 


Young, thrifty plants, selected va- 
rieties. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 
Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 


Please make request for our catalogue 


fastigiata, 


on business stationery. 





BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 
, 
La = Barr 
bho, srmovaseure PA, “afl 











KOSTER NURSERY 


Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Taxus, 
Junipers, Lilacs, Maples, Dogwood 
and other items in lining-out and 
smaller specimen sizes. 


For complete line refer to issue of 
February 15 or March 1, 1944, or 
write for our price list. 


Division of 


SEABROOK FARMS 


Bridgeton, N. J. 








Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 


Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 


W. &T. Smith Corporation 
Telephone 2689 GENEVA, N. Y. 











SHEPARD NURSERIES 
Growers and Distributors of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK 


60 acres growing. Skaneateles, N. Y. 

















Coming Events 


SUMMER MEETINGS. 


August 2 and 3, Pennsylvania Nursery- 
men’s Association, Penn-Harris hotel, 
Harrisburg. 

August 4, Michigan Association of 
‘Iurserymen, Hotel Vincent, Benton Har- 
bor. 

August 7 and 8, National Mail Order 
Nurserymen’s Association, Hotel La Salle, 
Chicago. 

August 22 to 24, Texas Nurserymen’s 
Association, Rice hotel, Houston. 

August 23 and 24, Southern Nursery- 
men’s Association, George Vanderbilt 
hotel, Asheville, N. C. 

August 31. New York Nurserymen’s 
Association, Cornell University, Ithaca. 

August 30 to September 1, National 
Shade Tree Conference, Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

September 12 to 14, California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, St. Claire hotel, San 
Jose. 





TO MEET AT ASHEVILLE. 


The Southern Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation will hold a 2-day meeting 
August 23 and 24 at Asheville, N. C., 
according to an announcement by 


W. C. Daniels, Charlotte, N. C., sec- 


retary of the association. Headquar- 
ters will be at the George Vanderbilt 
hotel. 





CONNECTICUT MEETING. 


The Connecticut Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation will hold a summer meeting 
at Lake Compounce, Thursday, July 
20. The program, beginning at 10 
a. m., will include various sports, a 
ride on the Gillette miniature rail- 
road, a dinner at noon and a short 
business meeting, followed by an en- 
tertaining talk by L. B. Lambert, 
manager of Bristol's telephone office. 

A. C. Bird, Sec’y. 





NEW YORK MEETING. 


The board of directors of the New 
York State Nurserymen’s Association 
met at the Pennsylvania hotel, New 
York city, June 29, with a perfect 
attendance, namely, President How- 
ard Taylor, Secretary-treasurer H. B. 
Tukey, L. J. Engleson, Leslie Mc- 
Robbie, R. L. Holmes, D. C. Brown, 
Howard Maloney, V. C. Curtis and 
G. C. Sammis. 

Problems relating to ethics and 
standards in the nursery business 
were discussed. It was felt that the 
nursery industry is an important and 
substantial one and that it should be 
recognized as such, so as to attract 
employees of high caliber and, further, 


to gain the confidence and satisfac- 
tion of the public. 

Plans were carried forward for the 
summer meeting, to be held at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, August 31. De- 
tails of the program will be announced 
later. 





WESTERN MEETINGS. 


The California Association of 
Nurserymen has set September 12 to 
14 as the dates of its annual meeting, 
to be held at the St. Claire hotel, 
San José. 

R. P. White, A. A. N. executive 
secretary, will speak at the meeting 
and will continue up the coast to 
appear at a meeting of the Oregon 
Association of Nurserymen at Port- 
land, probably on September 19. On 
the way home, Dick White will stop 
at Spokane, Wash.; Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Denver, Colo., to meet 
with gatherings of members in those 
localities. 





MICHIGAN PROGRAM. 


_ The program of the summer meet- 
ing of the Michigan Association of 
Nurserymen, to be held August 3 
and 4, at Benton Harbor, is as fol- 
lows: 

AUGUST 3. 

3 p.m. Registration. 

4p.m. Visit to the Benton Harbor 
fruit market, the world’s largest. 

_ 6p.m. Beach supper and family party 
in the pavilion, Jean Klock park, on Lake 
Michigan. 

AUGUST 4, 10 A. M. 

“Use of Prisoner of War Labor for 
Agricultural Purposes,” by the command- 
ing officer, prisoner of war camp, Hart- 
ford, Mich. 

“New Regulations Adopted by Western 
Plant Board,” by C. A. Boyer, director of 
plant industry, Lansing. 

“Observations of Trends in the Nurs- 
ery Industry,” by F. R. Kilner, editor of 
the American Nurseryman, Chicago. 

AUGUST 4, 1:30 P. M. 

“Planning for the Postwar Era,” by 
Arthur Cahon, secretary manager, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Benton Harbor. 

Delegates’ report, A. A. N. board of 
governors’ meeting, by Louis Krill, Vicks- 
burg. 

Discussion of current Michigan nursery 
problems. Leader, Arthur L. Watson, 
Grand Rapids. 





MAIL ORDER MEN TO MEET. 


Final plans for the annual meeting 
of the National Mail Order Nursery- 
men’s Association were formulated at 
a meeting of the board of directors, 
June 20, at the Four Flags hotel, 
Niles, Mich. 
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A rather full two-day program has 
been arranged, starting at 10 a. m. 
Monday, August 7, at the La Salle 
hotel, Chicago. This is to be strictly 
a business meeting along the lines so 
successfully followed last year. Early 
interest in the meeting promises an 
even larger attendance and*a more 
thorough series of reports than last 
year. 

All members are urged to reservi 
August 7 and 8 for this most impor 
tant meeting of the year for this mai! 
order group. Nonmembers are urged 
to attend, as most sessions will be 
open to all interested persons. 





FOR LADIES AT HOUSTON. 


As plans unfold for the convention 
of the Texas Association of Nursery 
men, to be held at the Rice hotel, 
Houston, Tex., August 22 to 24, the 
local arrangements committee advises 
that forty reservations have been 
made for the ladies to attend a style 
show on the roof of the Rice hotel 
August 22. The reservations must be 
confirmed by Saturday, August 19, 
and it is imperative that the chairman 
of this committee have a list of all the 
visiting ladies who desire to attend 
this luncheon and style show as guests 
of the Houston Landscape and Nurs 
erymen’s Association. Send reserva- 
tions for the ladies direct to Mrs. 
Frank Cornelius, chairman of the 


Pin 
Rock Chestnut 
English 
Pyramidal English 
Turkey Scarlet 
Variable Globe 

Prices on Application 


J. FRANKLIN MEEHAN & SONS, INC. 


Mt. Airy, Phila. 19, Pa. 





Laurel-leaf 
Willow 
Mossy-cup 
Black 














“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENCY 
38 So. Elm S8t. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 





Mention The American Nurseryman when you write. 


MOERHEIMI BLUE SPRUCE 


Grafted from true stock—about 200 spec- 
imens, ranging from 3 to 7 ft. Many 
are about perfect trees. All have well 
established leaders. Our nursery is on 
Rt. 6, just west of Coudersport. 


RALPH M. JOHNSON, B.D. 3, Coudersport, Pa. 
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The lovely 


and other 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Large and beautiful as any. 
Easy to grow and long to live. 
Save replacement expense. 
Also Yellow and Orange Climbers. 


Write for trade prices to 


BROWNELL ROSES 


LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 








EVERGREENS 


A complete assortment 
Young Thrifty 
Well Grown 
Transplanted 


Write Us 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








See our half-page advertisement of 


Juniper Glauca Hetzi 
New Spreading Evergreen 
in April 1 issue. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 











HERBS 


Owing to drastic conditions, shipping 
plants will be discontinued indefinitely. 
Price list of products which may be 
shipped will be sent upon request. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM 


Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 








PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 


Hardy Ornamentals 








ladies’ arrangements committee, P. O. 
box 1762, Houston, Tex. 

Complete details of the general pro- 
gram are being arranged, and con- 
firmation will likely be received short- 
ly. Nurserymen are urged to make 
their plans early to attend this event. 
A special drive is being made for new 
members by the Texas Association of 
Nurserymen. Those who are not 
members are urged to seek their mem- 
bership in the state organization and 
help with the problems presenting 
themselves at all times. 





GOVERNMENT TO SELL 
FORMER KIYONO FIRM. 

The alien property custodian, 
James E. Markham, is offering for 
sale the Semmes Nurseries, Semmes, 
Ala. This property was formerly 
known as Kiyono Nurseries and is 
devoted to the production and sale 
of camellias, azaleas, magnolias, coni- 
fers and ornamental shrubs. 

Bids for the purchase of the prop- 
erty must be presented at the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, Mobile, Ala., 
at or before 12 o'clock noon, eastern 
war time, August 11, at which time 
and place all bids will be opened 
publicly. Copies of a descriptive 
circular and statement of terms and 
conditions relating to bids may be 
obtained at the office of the alien 
property custodian, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y., and at the office 
of the Semmes Nurseries, Semmes, 
Ala. Bids for the purchase will be 
considered only if made in accord- 
ance with and subject to the terms 
and conditions in the statement. 

There is one other requirement. 
The property will be sold only to 
American citizens. The Kiyono 
Nurseries were formerly owned and 
operated by a Japanese national, who 
returned several years ago to the 


land of his birth. 





KEYSTONE FRUIT CROPS. 


Dame Nature and the farmers and 
fruit growers of Pennsylvania seem 
to be working hand in hand to pro- 
duce bumper crops in the Keystone 
state. 

The peach crop estimate indicates 
a production of close to 2,000,000 
bushels, about 700,000 bushels more 
than in 1943. The crop of pears is 
likely to be more than double that 
of a year ago, while the yield of 
cherries is expected to break all rec- 
ords of the state, with a yield of 
over 10,000 tons, compared with 
3,600 tons last year and the 10-year 
average of 7,700 tons. Grapes in the 
Erie section are flourishing, and pros- 
pects for a heavy yield are bright. 

E. F.R. 





FRUIT TREES 
SHRUBS - EVERGREENS 


We offer a fine assortment of 
2-yr. Std. Apple, Std. Pear, Cherry, 
Plum; 2-yr. shrubs, bushy, well rooted, 
twice transplanted; Evergreens three 
times transplanted, properly sheared. 


We need 2-yr. Dwarf Pear and 
Apple. Preference will be given to 
exchange deals. 


Write for our Surplus and Want List. 


MALONEY BROS. 
NURS. CO., INC. 


Dansville, New York 








KELLY’S 
FRUIT TREES 


Send us your Want 
and Surplus List. 


Our 65th Year. 
KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 


Dansville, N. Y. 








SOLD OUT 


All Varieties and Sizes. 


FRUIT TREES AND SMALL FRUITS 


Listed in Double-page Advertisement 
April 15. 
We appreciate the numerous orders 
received and are happy that we could 
give quick, efficient shipping service. 


HARRISON BROTHERS NURSERIES 


G. Hale Harrison, General Manager 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 








Old English BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 

All slow-grown dense specimens. Red clay soil 
Priced by height and spread. 18x12 ins. to 24x22 
ins. in unlimited quantities. Also large specimens 
up to 5 ft. Write for price list. 

BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Point, N. C. 








Wholesale Growers of 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries—our specialty. 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 
69 Orchard St., Fredonia, N. Y. 











NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 


Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja occidentalis, Tsuga canadensis. 
Priced per 1000. Cash. 1. 
3to6ins. ..8 6.00 9tol2ins. .$18.00 
6to9ins. .. 10.00 12to18ins. . 25,00 
Write for new list. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 











When I first began to think about 
the subject of hardy bulbs, it oc- 
curred to me that it would be best 
to restrict it to the kinds of most 
appeal to the neighborhood grower, 
but further thought convinced me 
that it would be well to include a 
few of interest to the specialist. In 
the meantime I talked to several 
neighborhood growers, all of whom 
grow what they consider a general 
line of plant material, with the idea 
of getting their viewpoint regarding 
the kinds which would best find a 
place in this brief account. The in- 
quiries have not helped much, how- 
ever, for the growers to whom I 
talked had not gone into the matter 
beyond crocuses of garden origin, 
one or two kinds of grape hyacinths, 
snowflakes and one or two others. 
And as far as the miscellaneous bulb 
specialist, that branch of Homo 
sapiens does not apparently exist in 
this country at present. So I shall 
have to draw upon my experience, 
and perhaps a book or two, for what 
is said on the subject. 

First, however, let us explore some 
of the possibilities for profitable 
sales in this class of material. I judge 
from the correspondence which 
reaches my desk that many of the 
gardeners of America are sufficiently 
advanced to know how to use the 
more unusual bulbous plants and are 
demanding that material now. That 
is not a general state of affairs, of 
course, for many gardeners, perhaps 
a majority of them, know only the 
ordinary bulbs and are probably not 
interested in the others. But that 
leaves a large field interested in the 
material which I shall attempt to 
bring to your attention now. Before 
the present war most of this material, 
with the exception of a few more or 
less ordinary kinds, was grown in 
Europe. The end of the war will no 
doubt see a resumption of that traffic, 
but it will surely take several years to 
reach its former proportions. There 
is no reason, anyway, except that of 
the cheap European labor, why the 
stock cannot be produced in this 
country ,as well as elsewhere. And 
the neighborhood grower is espe- 
cially well fitted to handle much of 
this unusual material, as I shall try 
to point out later. 

It might be well, also, to tell briefly 
the ways we have found best in han- 
dling these miscellaneous bulbs. 
Practically everything of this nature 
has been handled in frames. Seeds 


are sown in the frames where the 
bulbs are to grow to selling size, 
choosing kinds of similar culture for 
each frame. For instance, shade lov- 
ers, such as Ornithogalum, nutans and 
Scilla hispanica, may be grown in 
the same frame, while several of the 
crocus species may be assigned to 
another frame. The object has been 
to get away from handling the plants 
more often than absolutely neces- 
sary, for every operation adds to the 
cost of the product. As seeds of most 
bulbous plants need freezing before 
they germinate well, all are planted 
in autumn. We try to get them thin 
enough so they can grow without 
disturbance until they are ready to 
sell. That is against all recommen- 
dations one is likely to read, but we 
found it best for the purpose of a 
neighborhood grower. If one were 
doing a shipping business, it would 
be necessary to dig the bulbs after 
they became dormant and ship them 
from storage; the neighborhood 
grower, can, on the other hand, as- 
semble his orders in late summer 
before fall rains have started root 
growth and dig just enough stock to 
fill his orders. 

You will be surprised, I am sure, 
to find out how much business you 
can do in onions. Trade may lag 
a bit at first, unless you have a curi- 
ous lot of customers, but they will 
not be able to resist long the charms 
of the better members of the odorif- 
erous tribe. I shall not attempt now 
to give a full list of the good ones 
that have been in this garden (I sus- 
pect they would number close to a 
hundred if they were all assembled), 
but shall mention a few that should 
prove to be good property in any 
neighborhood nursery. Incidentally, 
one need not wait for dormancy to 
handle and sell onions. We move 
them here while in flower or out 
with equal success. I shall not at- 
tempt to arrange them in order of 
preference, merely pointing out the 
ones that have sold best here. 

Some one has called Allium bes- 
sianum “an exalted onion,” meaning 
a good one rather than a tall one, as 
the term might be interpreted. It is 
rather new to gardeners, having been 
introduced in 1904 from western 
China, where it grows at a rather 
high elevation. It has been my ex- 
perience that most mountaineers 
from that region are rather easy 
doers, if they are hardy enough for 
my climate. This onion is both. 
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Some Opportunities in Hardy Bulbs 


By C. W. Wood 


From a little tuft of glaucous leaves, 
it sends up scapes in AuguSt to a 
height of nine or ten inches, each 
bearing drooping clusters of blue 
bells. It would be a lovely plant at 
any season; coming in August and 
September, when bulbous plants are 
mostly at rest, it is a decided acqui- 
sition. It is easily grown from seeds, 
often blooming the second year, and 
easily grown in sunny, well drained 
soil. 

Other blue-flowered onions that 
have been good sellers here include 
A. caeruleum, A. cyaneum, A. kan 
suense and A. purdomi. These and 
perhaps others, all from western 
China and Tibet, go to make up 
what I suppose Farrer referred to in 
glowing terms in his “Eaves of the 
World” and other records of his 
travels in China as “blue-bell gar 


BOWLES 


Variety of Vinca Minor 





Large blue flowers. 
Excellent ground cover. 


Field-grown, 6 to 10 runners. 
$12.00 per 100. 


ILGENFRITZ 


Monrée, Michigan 





ACER PLATANOIDES 
NORWAY MAPLES 


Per 100 Per 1000 
Og) ee $ 15.00 
12 to 18 ins. een a 25.00 
BS GB BO GM cccecces cee \e 35.00 
2 to 3 ft. 60.00 
: 100.00 


8 to 10 ft., specimen, 1% to 1\%-in. cal., 
per 10, $20.00; per 100, $175.00, 

25 per cent eash with order or 10 per cent 

discount for full cash. 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 
State and Sproul Rds., R. 1 Media, Pa. 











1887 1944 


WE OFFFR 
FOR 1944 
our usual line of 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 


Trade List mailed on request. 


FOREST NURSERY C0., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 
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STOCK WANTED 


300 lbs. PLUM PITS from Wild Plums. 
100 lbs. MAHALEB CHERRY SEED. 
50 ibs. VICTORIA RHUBARB SEED. 
100 bu. Tennessee, Oklahoma or Texas 
PEACH PITS. 
25,000 AMERICAN PLUM SEEDLINGS, 
3/16-in. to 4-in. 
5,000 AMERICAN ELM SEEDLINGS, 
12 to 18 in. 
5,000 AMERICAN ELM SEEDLINGS, 
18 to 24 in. 
5,000 AMERICAN ELM SEEDLINGS, 
2 to 3 ft. 
5,000 AMERICAN ELM SEEDLINGS, 
3 to ft. 
10,000 SILVER MAPLE SEEDLINGS, 12 
to 18 ins. 
10,000 SILVER MAPLE SEEDLINGS, 18 
to 24 ins. 
Your prompt quotations will be 
appreciated. 


“LAKES” SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 








WANTED 


KOSTER, MOERHEIM and 
WHITE SPRUCE. 
SPINY GREEK, IRISH and 
PFITZER JUNIPERS. 
also PYRAMID ARBORVITAES. 


For fall delivery 
Sizes 2 to 6 ft. 


CLIFTON NURSERY 


Pontiac 10, Mich. 








WANTED TO CONTRACT 


Apples 
Pears Plums 
to be budded this fall 


and delivered to us in two years. 


Cherries 


If interested, write to— 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Painesville, Ohio 








EVERGREENS 


Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Speciaity 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 











ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES, VINES 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
LINING - OUT STOCK 


BOYD NURSERY CO, McMinnville, Tena. 











lics.” There is much confusion in 
gardens regarding the names; so one 
is never sure of what he is getting 
when seeds are ordered. The results 
of an adventure in these blue garlics 
may run all the way from the lovely 
deep blue flowers on 3-inch to 4-inch 
stems, which I take to be A. pur- 
domi, to the 20-inch scapes of deep 
blue flowers of A. caeruleum. One 
may sometimes come into possession 
of poor washed-out blues in his 
search for blue onions; that should 
not discourage one, however, for 
there are some exquisite shades 
among them. 


There is also some confusion in 
the naming of  yellow-flowered 
onions, but none that I have had is 
unworthy of garden space. In fact, 
two that I have had labeled A. fla- 
vum and A. moly (quite similar or 
the same) are among the better 
yellow flowers of early summer. And 
as they have the good grace to con- 
tent themselves in full sun or light 
shade, they are highly useful in the 
garden. Excepting the blue-flowered 
kinds, I think my favorite onion is 
A. pulchellum, whose lovely rockets 
of rosy violet burst on the hot mid- 
summer scene with entrancing effect. 
It is a splendid landscape plant, if 
used in masses with something to 
hide its rather naked appearance at 
flowering time. For that purpose I 
know nothing better than one of the 
low-growing ornamental grasses. I 
remember reading, though I do not 
recall who made the suggestion, that 
white linums make an excellent com- 
panion for it, and it sounds good 
enough to pass along. 


Two other alliums, A. giganteum, 
and A. karataviense, of utterly dis- 
similar habits, will complete our in- 
quiry into the “smelly tribe.” The 
first, as the name implies, is the giant 
of the race, so far as I know it, send- 
ing up scapes four feet or more in 
height. It takes fairly good soil and 
maybe some shade, though it does 
well in full sun, to enable it to make 
that stately growth. It is worth the 
effort, however, for its large lilac 
bells are really ornamental. I have 
grown it among ferns with fine effect. 
The other, A. karataviense, is of 
most value from the foliage angle, 
as I look at such matters. It is un- 
usual as an onion in its broad thick 
tuliplike leaves, as blue as any tulip 
you ever looked at, and in the length 
of time it holds them in presentable 
condition. Its gray and purple flow- 
ers are also quite unusual, though 
not very distinctive, and its fruits 
are also decorative. A well drained 
spot in full sun seems to suit it. 


It would not be hard to get poetic 


EVERGREENS 


We are one of the 
largest growers of 
evergreens in the 
country. 


You can’t buy 
better evergreens 
anywhere. 


The next time you 
are in the market, 
try Willis first. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY 
COMPANY 


Ottawa Kansas 








FRENCH LILACS 


French Lilacs are a specialty with us. 

Check with us on your requirements 

for shipment during the Fall of 1944. 
Also for a complete line of 


PEONIES — SHRUBS — TREES 
AND EVERGREENS 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


ARTHUR BRYANT & SON 
PRINCETON ILLINOIS 








We have a substantial surplus of ornamentals: 
SHRUBS, SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
AND ROSES 


Send your Want List for quotations. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 


Romeo, Mich. 











BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in North- 
ern States for Twenty Years. 

Ask for our Perennial catalogue. 
WELLER NURSERIES CO.., Inc. 
Leading Perennials Growers 
Holland, Mich. 
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about the bulbous anemones if one 
were poetically inclined. Even with- 
out the gift of poesy, it is difficult 
to restrain myself, but I must, for so 
few are available in this country. I 
notice, however, that a considerable 
list of A. nemorosa, the wood wind- 
flower, is being offered, and that 
should make us all happy. And they 
are quite sure to make one’s custom- 
ers happy, too, because they are so 
eager to please that they put forth 
their best efforts to fill up any va- 
cant places in their shady home with 
their five-parted leaves and their 
lovely flowers. Others speak of 
growing them in light shade, but 
here they have always done best in 
a situation where little sunlight 
reaches after the tree is out in full 
leaf. The plants are then dormant 
anyway; so lack of sunshine would 
not affect them one way or the other. 
What they seem to require is a cool 
situation and a leafy soil and, in the 
case of the double white form at 
least, a fair degree of moisture. The 
others, including the splendid va- 
riety alleni, get along famously on 
the natural moisture of our northern 
springs, coming into flower soon 
after the passing of winter's snows 
and going to rest before the dry 
weather of summer overtakes them. 


It is not necessary to describe the 
kinds; that is available in any of the 


catalogues specializing in wood 
anemones. 

I am including Bulbocodium ver- 
num, not because it is easy to get, 
but rather because it should be made 
available to American gardeners. It 
is one of the horticultural mysteries 
(to me, at least) that a plant so long 
admired by gardeners should be so 
little known to modern Americans. 
Way back at the dawn of horticul- 
tural literature, writers spoke well of 
it and Parkinson had an attractive 
drawing of it under name of Col- 
chicum vernum, “the Meadowe Saf- 
fron of the Spring.” Try to find it in 
lists today, though, and you will see 
how completely it has fallen on evil 
days. One occasionally sees its red- 
dish bubbles bursting in old gardens 
soon after snow has left its home; 
so it would not be a difficult matter 
to work up sufficient stock for the 
neighborhood grower. It would be 
even easier if the corms behaved 
as some of the books would have it 
when they say that “it multiplies 
rapidly from offsets.” It will in- 
crease, though, when happy. And a 
sandy soil, sunshine and plenty of 
moisture during the vegetative period 
seem to be the sum of its wants. 
For the benefit of those who know 
it not, it might be added that the 
plant is only separated from colchi- 


cum by obscure (to the gardener) 
characters and might easily be taken 
for it or even for crocuses of the iris 
family. Its early-blooming habit and 
reddish-pink color set it apart, how- 
ever, in the spring garden. 

Because colchicum is quite well 
known in some form, it need have 
little attention at this time. It might 
be well to point out, however, that 
the genus contains much more than 
the familiar Colchicum autumnale. 
In fact, autumnale contains much 
more (a double-flowered white and 
a double-flowered pink, for instance) 
than is generally supposed. Here is 
plenty of material to occupy the 
neighborhood grower for a long 
time, adding to his pleasure as it adds 
to his bank balance. A few words 
might be included, too, about their 
uses in gardens. And I could not do 
better in that respect than to repro- 
duce an extract from Mrs. Wilder's 
writings (my notes do not indicate 
its origin): “And they could be used 
in the same situations and associa- 
tions as we use the autumn crocuses, 
save for one thing. In the spring 
they make a lush and lusty leaf 
growth, so coarse and heavy that it 
must be placed where it can do no 
harm by flopping over other smaller 
plants. Moreover, this foliage ends 
in a most unseemly orgy of yellow- 
ing dissolution, long drawn out and 
unlovely; therefore they must be 
placed where this phase of their ac- 
tivity may be hidden or ignored.” 
If you have tried to hide that phase 
in ordinary ways, you will agree with 
me that the task is difficult. I have 
reached the point where I mostly 
rely upon some of the baby’s breaths, 
preferably Gypsophila paniculata, 
for that purpose. The latter makes 
so little showing in the spring that 
one can enjoy the lush growths of 
the colchicums, but by the time the 
colchicum leaves are yellowing, the 
baby’s breath makes them quite in- 
conspicuous and is cut down by the 
colchicum’s flowering time in Sep- 
tember and later. Gypsophila old- 
hamiana, if not planted too closely, 
also makes a good foil, but it is at 
its leafiest best and in flower at col- 
chicum blooming time. It is often 
better to ignore the colchicums” un- 
seemly appearance as they go to rest. 
One can then give them the exact 
conditions which they are said to seek 
in nature. These include a rich soil 
in part shade and one which insures 
them a fairly bountiful supply of 
moisture in spring and autumn. 
They are, for the most part, rapid of 
increase, giving the careful grower 
a fairly quick and gratifying return 
on his investment. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
{Continued fram page 9.} 


development along this line have trav- 
eled extensively to spread the gospel 
as best I could. My reasoning is that 
a large membership definitely adds to 
our prestige and abilities, amd the 
wonder of it all is how any forward- 
looking wide-awake eligible will stay 
out of a fold that offers so much for 
so little. 

Again this year we are not con- 
cerned with immediate markets, but 
in common with all business and gov- 
ernmental units are definitely giving 
thought to and evolving postwar 
plans and ideas. It seems self-evident 
to me that we are destined to enjoy 
good business in this industry for at 
least the next five years, and your 
program here has been developed to 
unfold prospects in the several fields 
by persons fully competent to speak 
with authority. The present sellers’ 
market may not prevail to the full 
extent every season, but those of us 
who properly treat the present should 
have no immediate cause for concern 
in the future. This good prospect is 
predicated on taking advantage in full 
of opportunities such as plant me- 
morials and the potential market cre 
ated by the millions of victory gar 
dens. We should certainly resist the 
undue profit opportunities of the 
times. 

We have been cautioned in the edi- 
torial columns of the American Nurs- 
eryman about conducting our busi 
ness with the future in mind. Other 
sage comments appear frequently in 
this medium, and we should recog 
nize that Fred Kilner is a decided 
force for good in the industry. This 
journal, in a recent issue, challenges 
this association to retain the fine pub- 
lic good will we now enjoy by doing 
something concrete looking toward 
developing sales practices which will 
continue the present condition of 
nursery stock moving in recognized 
legitimate channels of distribution. 
During the war most of the hit-and 
run hucksters and itinerant dealers in 
inferior stock have sought more prof- 
itable pursuits. That they will be 
back with us goes without saying, and 
the question is whether or not we 
want to try to do something about 
this thorn in our side. 

Your association at this session is 
but one year short of three score years 
and ten. It’s a venerable age in hu- 
man life when we really begin to 
know things even if our pace is 
slowed. Years to an inanimate thing 
such as this organization do not mean 
so much except that we also learn and 
fortunately are spared the necessity 
of slowing down. We are flexible- 
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NORTHERN - GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


FRUITS—BERRIES—VINES 
SHADES—SHRUBS—LINERS 
EVERGREENS—PHLOX. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 
CHARLES CITY, IOWA 








RED RHUBARBS 


MacDonald and Canada Red. 


MAY DAY TREE 
ANDREWS: —- 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Red Lake Currants 








WE GROW— 


paragus. 


Let us have your requirements. 


KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE 
NURSERY 


Bridgman, Michigan 


A complete line of Berry Plants, 
Grapes, Currants, Rhubarb and As- 








LAKE'S 
Shenandoah 2, lowa 


Wholesale growers of 
a fine assortment of 


Your inquiries will be appreciated. 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 








Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 





Painesville. 


Wholesale growers of the best 


Write for our current trade list. 


THE BALLAY BROTHERS co. 
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minded because of the constant influx 
of the wealth of good brains avail- 
able and are constantly sensible that 
the only unchanging factor is change. 
This association is virile and stronger 
than ever in its history in all depart- 
ments. We shall be shortsighted in- 
deed if it ever retrogrades from its 
present position of ability and per- 
formance. We are assembled to bring 
out new and constructive ideas for 
our present and future betterment. 
It will not be possible to justify this 
gathering unless we take our duties 
seriously in keeping with the situa- 
tion as it presently is. 

It is symptomatic of the times that 
we all have panaceas for everything. 
My offering for our individual and in- 
dustry permanent good is to school 
our thinking along the lines of a the- 
ory of plenty rather than one of 
scarcity. The government policies 
most serious to our future are easily 
tabulated, and near the top comes an 
unsympathetic attitude toward busi- 
ness, which manifests itself in many 
ways. The present labor situation is 
a result, as is government competition 
with private enterprise. The fiscal 
and tax policies likewise are matters 
of the gravest concern, and then 
comes paternalism with its concentra- 
tion of political power. Today admin- 
istrative laws and power are extended 
in the fields of regulation in many 
agencies, and the enforcement is put 
outside the regular courts. We have 
looked to government for so much, 
and the inducement to do so has been 
so great, that many have come to de- 
pend on it for guidance as well as 
support. We did not become a great 
nation in that way, and in my opinion 
we shall not remain a great nation un- 
less we do our continuing best to see 
that free enterprise remains a basic 
feature of our national policy. I of- 
fer no apology for desiring to keep 
America American in the way I see it. 

There are many definitely favor- 
able factors affecting postwar busi- 
ness, but looming above everything 
else will be the enormous savings that 
will have accumulated. This is re- 
liably estimated to amount to 120 bil- 
lions by the end of this year, and 
ninety-two billions of this will be in 
currency, bank deposits and United 
States bonds. In this 5-year pe- 
riod the people of this country have 
increased their currency holdings by 
thirteen billions, bank deposits by 
thirty-four billions, and have pur- 
chased more than forty-two billion 
dollars’ worth of government bonds. 
In this same period twenty-eight bil- 
lion has been saved in forms such as 
debt reduction and life insurance re- 
serves. We should also be mindful 
that payments to veterans, plus the 








HOBBS OFFER: 


ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH 
BIRCH, Cut-leaf Weeping. 
WHITE DOGWOOD—GINKGO 
NORWAY and SOFT MAPLE 
PIN, RED, BUR, WHITE OAK 
LOMBARDY POPLAR 
SWEET GUM—CRATAEGUS 
THURLOW WILLOW—REDBUD 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH 
PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 
Oldest and largest Nursery in Indiana. 
Established 1875. 








Northern-grown Stock 


Fruit Trees 


Specimen Evergreens 
B&B 


Evergreen Liners 
Ornamental Shrubs 
and Shade Trees 
J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 


St. Paul 6, Minn. 








APPLE AND PEAR GRAFTS 


We expect to put up a few thou- 
sand Apple and Pear grafts for the 
trade this coming winter on both 
Kansas and Washington-grown seed- 
lings. 

SURPLUS TREES 

We also have a nice surplus of 
American Ash, Lombardy Poplar, 
Chinese Elm and Redbud from 6 to 8 
ft. and up to 3 ins. in caliper. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY & LANDSCAPE CO 


Leo H. Graves, Owner Earina, IIl. 








GOOD TEXAS-GROWN 


Junipers — Arborvitae — Flowering 
Shrubs — Broad-leaved Evergreens— 
Hollies — Wistarias — Roses. 


Cold resistance is inherent in the va- 


riety rather than in the locality where 
it may be grown. 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 
Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 
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largest-scale army-navy expenditures 
for years to come that we ever con- 
ceived, are also factors to reckon 
with. It is quite probable that we 
shall retain several million men in the 
armed services for a number of years 
to come. Naturally these stupendous 
sums have great potentials, and a lot 
will depend on how this money is 
spent, but I am positive in my convic- 
tion that this industry will get its 
share. We shall have great problems, 
but we are a great country, and it will 
not be smart to sell the United States 
short. 

If I seem to have been generalizing 
too much, it is only because I know 
you are to get the more intimate de- 
tails of your association from the re- 
ports that follow. You will be par- 
ticularly pleased when you hear and 
digest the report of our treasurer, Art 
Hill, as we have at long last reached 
a sound fiscal position again. May I 
express the hope that you will all see 
merit in and continue the policy of 
maintaining a reserve fund equal to 
at least the cost of a year’s operation. 

One of my finest privileges has 
been to serve as president of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men. It has brought me enduring 
friendships over the entire country 
that I should have otherwise missed, 
and it has been a continuous pleasure 
to work with Dick White and the 
several members of the executive 
committee. As long as I live I shall 
cherish many pleasant memories of 
this tour of duty, and just as long I 
shall retain the increased conviction 
that this is a fine industry made up of 
equally fine people. 





FEDERAL LEGISLATION. 
[Concluded from page 14.} 


plicability to our industry was under 
consideration. No further word has 
been received. Evidently our own 
doubts as to the coverage of the or- 
der are also entertained within the 
wage-hour division. Its delay in 
presenting answers to the questions 
we have raised certainly indicates 
that it is having difficulty in in- 
terpreting the order as it refers to 
our industry. 


Landscaping on Public Housing 
Projects. 


In February, 1943, a stop order 
was issued on all landscaping of pub- 
lic housing projects. This has been 
amended so that shrubs and vines 
may again be used for the beautifica- 
tion work on these projects, pro- 
vided, however, that the planting 
can be done with the regular man- 
agement-maintenance labor. We be- 
lieve that this can be considered by 


the nursery industry as the first step 
toward the restoration of this market 
to the industry. 


Strapping and Twine. 


The wire strapping order M-261, 
which restricted the use of wire 
strapping, has been revoked, and the 
binder twine order M-84 has been so 
amended as to permit the use of 
binder twine in the production and 
harvesting of all agricultural com- 
modities, which would include 
nursery stock. It is understood from 
the War Food Administration that 
six million pounds of a binder twine 
manufactured largely from henne- 
quin has. been allotted under the 
amended order for miscellaneous ag- 
ricultural use. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


For several years there has been 
no legislative activity in Congress 
which has placed either the executive 
secretary or the committee on legis- 
lation in a position where it was 
felt that assistance was required from 
the Legislative Council, yet your 
legislative committee does wish defi- 
nitely to urge the continuation of 
the council. This council, which is 
made up of representatives of the va- 
rious state associations, can be a val- 
uable asset to the association in case 
it is ever confronted with the neces- 
sity of bringing the views of individ- 
ual nurserymen on any particular 
item of legislation to the attention uf 
our representatives in Congress. 
When the necessity for such action 
may arise cannot be foretold, and the 
fact that there has been no work for 
the Legislative Council during the 
past few years does not mean that 
the need for its action may not 
arise suddenly in the near future. 


Such is the report of your commit- 
tee on legislation for the year just 
closed. In presenting this report we 
believe that we should again reiterate 
the statement which this committee 
has made in similar reports for a 
number of years, that this is actually 
more a report of the legislative ac- 
tivity of the executive secretary and 





LABELS - MARKERS - TAGS 


WE COVER THE 3 PACIFIC 
COAST and 9 adjacent states LIKE 
SUNSHINE. Been doing it 11 YEARS. 


WE CAN, DO AND WILL FUR- 
NISH THE BEST Labels, Markers and 
Tags IN THE WORLD— Paper and 
Wood—Plain, Painted and Printed. 


A postal card will bring our DE- 
LIVERED PRICE LIST. 


R. R. RICHARDSON, Manutacturer Wholesaler 


3314 W. Washington Blvd. 








Los Angeles 16, Calif. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


of the Washington office than it is 
of the legislative committee itself. 





ABIES NOBILIS GLAUCA. 


The noble and the blue noble firs 
are among the too little appreciated 
firs in the midwestern and northeast- 
ern states. Certainly they should be 
given more extensive trials in these 
areas. 

In its native habitat, Washington 
and northern California, the noble 
fir becomes a large tree, reaching as 
high as 250 feet. From observation 
of a limited number of trees of both 
the species and variety in the mid- 
western and northeastern states, it is 
quite apparent that in this area plants 
will never reach the height they do 
in their native habitats. In fact, they 
seem to make a relatively slow growth 
and consequently will be among the 
smallest of the firs, possibly making 
a tree of twenty-five to fifty feet. 

The bark of the trunk and main 
branches are fissured and _ reddish- 
brown in color. The color of the 
younger branches and twigs is gray 
ish or reddish-gray. The buds are 
quite resinous. 

The foliage of Abies nobilis and of 
the variety glauca is both interesting 
and colorful. As with many of the 
firs, the nature of the growth of the 
needles and their color furnish iden- 
tification points. First of all, the 
leaves present a characteristic which 
is spoken of as being stomatiferous 
on both sides. This simply refers to 
the fact that the leaves bear stomata 
on both the upper and lower sur 








SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS - 
141 S. E. 65th Ave., 


"Plant A Pine — ‘tis the 
Monarch of Trees.” 


PINUS SINENSIS 
(Chinese Pine) 


A medium-sized conifer, native of 
western: China. Dense foliage, which 
clothes even the stems and branches. 
Needles 2 to 4 inches long, charmingly 
brilliant green, soft to the touch and 
of soft, silky luster. The foliage is 
a distinctive and decidedly pleasing 
shade of green, and is, in this respect, 
unquestionably the finest of any conifer 
that we are growing. Its general effect 
is just right. It could hardly be sur- 
passed for large banks and hillside 
plantings. Hardy into New England in 
sheltered locations. Rare. Splendid 
hedge subject. 


Propagators & Growers 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
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faces. In addition, the leaves are 
glaucous or bluish-green. The va- 
riety is especially pronounced in 
this respect. This characteristic is 
also common to the well known white 
fir, Abies concolor. The other point 
concerns the method in which the 
leaves are borne. Those of the lower 
rank, those along the side of the 
twig, spread outward and slightly 
forward. Those of the middle rank, 
borne above the twig, are much 
shorter, appressed to the twig near 
their base with the tip curving up- 
ward.’ 

As with all the firs, the cone is 
borne upright, is from five and one- 
half to ten inches long, green at first 
and finally an attractive purplish 
brown. 

The firs do best in a relatively cool 
climate, and the noble fir is no excep- 
tion to this rule. Few are satisfac- 
tory in congested city areas. Propa- 
gation of the species is by seeds and 
of the variety by grafting. 

Because of its slow growth and 
apparent small size in this region, 
it is satisfactory for planting as a 
specimen tree or border plant on the 
small home grounds. It also makes a 
satisfactory plant for estate and park 
planting. L.C.C 





ELECT AT LOS ANGELES. 


Meeting at the Clark hotel, Los 
Angeles, June 21, the Southern 
California Nurserymen's Association 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Jack Evans, 
Evans ©& Reeves Nurseries, Los 
Angeles; vice-president, Paul Moul- 
der, Moulder Bros. Nurseries, Glen- 
dale; treasurer, Stuart Henson, Hen- 
son’s Nurseries, Buena Park, and sec- 
retary, Dick Westcott, Paul J. How- 
ard’s establishment, Los Angeles. 





RHODODENDRON GROUP 
FORMED. 


A group of collectors and growers 
of rhododendrons met recently at Port- 
land, Ore., and formed the Rhododen- 
dron Society. Selected as officers are 
John Henny, Jr., Brooks, Ore., presi- 
dent; George D. Grace, Portland, sec- 
retary, and E. R. Peterson, Portland, 
treasurer. 

Plans are being made to establish a 
test garden, to promote an annual rho- 
dodendron show, to systematize the 
increasing number of hybrids and to 
publish bulletins on the care, growth, 
propagation, names, description of hy- 
brids and species and other material 
concerning rhododendrons. 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 





A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 





Grown right and packed right. 
Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-Since 1878-QREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums — Chinese Elm—Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 
FOR QUOTATIONS 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 








Headquarters for... 
Fruit and Shade trees with vigorous 
roots and sturdy stems. 
Flowering trees, Weeping trees. 
Shrubs, Roses, Small fruits. 
Catalogue on request 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 











NOTICE 


Decreased production makes it impos- 
sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply is 
reserved for our regular trade. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Hemet, California 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


We have a complete line of shade and 
flowering trees, both whips and heavier 
branched stock. 


Weeping and Upright Filower- 
ing Cherries, Flowering Crabs, 
Plums and Locusts, Norway, 
Schwedier and Wiers Maples, 
Laburnum vossi—Oaks—Chinese 
Elm— Mountain Ash—Birch— 
Hawthorns. 


DOTY & DOERNFR. INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND 1, OREGON 

















EVERETT L. TICKNOR, Cen- 
tralia, Wash., is manager of ninety 
acres of crop land, the initial holding 
of a newly organized company, Cen- 
tralia Fruit Farms & Nursery. Thirty- 
two acres of land is expected to be 
producing strawberries by next year. 
Mr. Ticknor’s home on Fords Prairie 
will be converted into a nursery. 





PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


Specializing in fruit tree seedlings 
since 1914. We also have Norway 
and Schwedler Maple, Chinese Elm, 
European White Birch, Cut-leaf 
Weeping Birch, Paul’s Scarlet Haw- 
thorn and Kwanzan Flowering 
Cherry. All 2-yr.-old stock. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland 11, Ore jon 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 
{Continued from page 11.] 


you and others to do this. It is my 
suggestion that every state associa- 
tion make the distribution of this 
booklet in its own state. The A. A. N. 
should, as its share of this venture, 
stand the original cost of its prepara- 
tion — the state associations, the cost 
of those booklets which they will 
need. They also will be available to 
our members at cost in smaller lots. 
Surely, this idea of living memorials 
is one which will grasp the interest 
and imagination of all. 


Costs. 


During the past year considerable 
attention has been devoted to in- 
creased costs of doing business. Un- 
like most industries, we are not bound 
around with price ceilings. Costs of 
doing business have increased all 
along the line—labor, materials, over- 
head. A contributing factor which 
leads the unthinking to overlook 
these increased costs is the fact that 
many concerns have turned inven- 
tory into dollars, with a resulting cash 
balance that overawes any trepidation 
that may be felt regarding these in- 
creased costs. A large slice of this 
increased balance inevitably was used 
to satisfy the tax collector. What is 
going to happen when this inventory 
is replaced? Can we continue to op- 
erate on a reduced spread between 
costs and sales, and can we continue 
to turn inventory into dollars to ob- 
scure a bad situation, and at the same 
time be prepared to meet the antici- 
pated postwar demand? Obviously 
not! Each member of the trade 
should face’ this situation. Each mem- 
ber of the trade should arrive at his 
own solution to the problem, because 
the answer will not be the same for 
all. However, the problem should be 
frankly recognized and boldly met, or 
we may have, after the war, a pretty 
sick industry, rather than a healthy 
and robust and vigorous industry, 
which we all desire. 


Employer-Employee Relations. 


In time of labor shortage, labor pol- 
icies are adopted by employers which 
otherwise might be a long time in be- 
ing formulated. After the war, the 
strict government controls over em- 
ployment, wages and salaries can be 
expected to be revoked. With recon- 
version of war industry and demobil- 
ization of our armed forces, it is rea- 
sonable also to anticipate a period 
of labor surplus rather than one of 
scarcity. 

Will this industry return to an in- 
dustry of part-time jobs, of compara- 
tively low wage scales, of transient 
employees? Or will our individual 


enterprises be so organized as to 
make more year-around jobs for sat- 
isfied and loyal workers? 

Profit-sharing schemes, bonus, va- 
cations with pay, group insurance, 
free medical attention, better work- 
ing conditions on the job, higher 
wages, year-around employment, time 
and a half for overtime, are all pos- 
sible in our industry, as all are now 
accepted labor policies for some of 
our members. 

Collective bargaining in industry is 
an established American labor policy, 
here to stay. The present administra- 
tion’s desire to extend social security 
benefits to groups not now covered, 
including agricultural workers, has 
been accepted by the Republican 
party as a desirable social gain. 

It is to be hoped that the advances 
we have made in our employer-em- 
ployee relations during a period of 
labor scarcity will not be lost during 
a period, which we may reasonably 
expect, of labor abundance. 

Consideration should also be given 
to ways and means whereby young 
men will be attracted to the industry. 
Opportunities for advancement to po- 
sitions of responsibility of executive 
or administrative caliber, on a propor- 
tionate salary scale, must be made 
available to these younger men of our 
labor force, if we wish to attract and 
hold capable workers. The individ- 
ual nursery enterprise is by and large 
a family organization, but this does 
not preclude opportunities for others 
within the framework of family con- 
trol. 

Advertising. 


This industry probably enjoys some 
of the best and some of the worst 
public relations, as engendered 
through advertising, of any industry. 
We are in a period of heavy demand 
and short supplies. More and more 
people are becoming interested in the 
use of and in purchasing nursery 
stock. Through our public relations 
bureau we are obtaining a picture of 
consumer reaction to certain types of 
advertising. An advertiser does not 
need to be misleading or to stretch 
the truth about his commodity in or- 
der to attract buyers. The truth is 
enough. Anything beyond the truth 
creates poor consumer reaction. Any- 
thing beyond the truth is subject to 
investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

I am glad to report that the most 
flagrant violations of truth in adver- 
tising that have passed over my desk 
this past year have originated from 
nonmember firms. The consumer does 
not distinguish between member and 
nonmember, and unethical advertis- 
ing by any firm reflects upon the trade 
as a whole. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


I can only make a plea to the trade 
to elevate its advertising copy to truth- 
fulness, and nothing but the truth. 
This is the easiest road to good public 
relations and consumer acceptance 
Likewise, it is the only safe road to 
follow. 

Enemy Aliens. 


The solution of the enemy alien 
problem in this country is a matter of 
vital concern to this and allied indus 
tries. Numerous pieces of legislation 
were introduced in Congress during 
the past session. 

The executive committee has given 
serious consideration to this matter, 
and the secretary has studied all the 
congressional reports and hearings as 
well as the many remarks made on the 
floor of Congress, The problem is, 
simply stated, what can be done with 
those nationals of the United States 
who are nationals merely on account 
of their birth in this country, but who 
profess loyalty, either by word or ac 
tion, to a foreign country? 

An amendment to the nationality 
act of 1940 (HR-2701) appealed to 
us as covering the situation, insofar as 
it. could be legally handled. It merely 








WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 
and For Sale advertisements. 


Display: 82.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Liners; 20¢€ line; Minimum order 81.00. 




















HELP WANTED: Grower; pot plants, cut flow 
ers and sales experience. Modern house for 
adults on ground, with privileges. State expe 
rience, age, references when answering. 

B. F. BARR NURSERIES; Lancaster, Pa. 





HELP WANTED: Working nurseryman to take 
charge of field work on a progressive 20-acre ever 
green nursery. Modern home near nursery. Inside 
work in winter months. A year-round position for 
a handy man. Nursery located on U. 8. Rt. 30. 
DON’S RAINBOW GARDENS, Orrville, 0 








FOR SALE 


Well-established nursery, 4 acres. A general 
line of ornamental stock, evergreens, shrubs and 
perennials, all in first-class condition. Modern 
7-room house, barn 20x24 ft. Located in northern 
part of Ohio. Can give immediate possession 
Will give full information by letter. Address Box 
316, American Nurseryman, 343 S. Dearborn St.,. 
Chicago 4 








HELP WANTED 
AT ONCE, 
A high-class farm manager in 


connection with nursery produc- 
tion; 1,100 acres in nursery and 


farms. Want particularly a man 
who can handle labor and machin- 
ery. Knowledge of soil and prep- 
aration of land most important. 
Good wages for right man. 


Wire or Write 


CASHMAN NURSERIES, 
Owatonna, Minn. 


INC. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





HARDY CUSHION MUMS 
Pink, white, bronze, Little Bob, Santa Claus, 
$4.00 per 100, $35.00 per 1000. 25 of a variety 
at 100 rate, 250 at a rate. Send for cata- 
logue of best varietie 
WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Ellerson, Va. 
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WANTED: Quotations on about 500 Fruit 
Trees. Grade 11/16-in. and up, in assorted varie- 
ties of Apple, Plum, Pear, Apricot and Cherry 
Please quote on whatever you can supply. 

TRAUERNICHT NURSERY CO. 
400 N. Sylvania, Fort Worth, Tex. 





BERRY PLANTS 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS FOR FALL DELIVERY 
Strawberries, Boysenberries, Youngberries, 

Dewberries, Blackberries, Raspberries and 

Gooseberries. 

Vv. P. BASHAM, 


BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 
orders for No. 1, 2-yr. 
plants. ouens and healthy. 








Mountainburg, Ark. 





Eldorado 
$2.00 


sjooking 
Blackberry 
per 100. $25.00 fo 


or 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 





EVERGREENS—Specimen 


SPECIMEN B&B EVERGREENS 
Tsuga canadensis (Canada Hemlock) 
Sheared 1 year ago. 





Size Per 10 Per 100 
2 to 2% ft., 
2 times transplanted........$15.00 
to 4 ft., 
3 times transplanted 
f 


$120.00 


. 22.50 200.00 


ito 5 oe 
3 times transplanted 30.00 270.00 
6 ft., 
3 times transplanted. . 42.50 
7 ft., 
3 times transplanted 

F.0.B. nurseries 
Less 10 per cent on orders booked during July 
for Fall 1944 delivery. 


375.00 


55.00 500.00 


B. F. BARR NURSERIES 
R. D. 1, Marietta Rd 
Lancaster, Pa. 





RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 
12 to 15 ins .$1.5 2% 
15 to 18 ins....... 1. 75 
1% 


3. 
BAGATELLE NU pas 
Huntington Station, L. I., N 





EVERGREENS—Lining-out 


BUXUS JAPONICA 
24-in. pots, $9.00 per 100. 
Write for list of other liners. 
TROPICAL GROVES NURSERY 
Box 525, Phoenix, Ariz. 





Kt. 10, 





HARDY PLANTS 


CHOICE SIBERIAN IRIS 
EASIEST TO GROW—REQUIRE LEAST CARE. 
THE MOST PROFUSE BLOOMERS. 
FINEST FOR LANDSCAPE OR GARDEN 
COLOR MASS. 
100 IN 10 CHOICE VAR., LABELED... 

1000 IN 20 CHOICE VAR., LABELED. 
EXTRA-STRONG FIEL D-GROWN PL A} TS 
FULL COLOR RANGE, WINE-RED, LIG HT 

BLUE, DEEP BLUE, WHITE, 
MAUVE-PINK, ETC. 

CLUMPS AT 50 PER CENT EXTRA and WORTH 
MUCH MORE THAN THE DIFFERENCE. 
SUMMER-BLOOMING IRIS KAEMPF ERI 

SHOWIEST OF ALL IRIS. 
EXTEND THE FLOWERING SEASON 30 DAYS 
PLANT NOW FOR BEST RESULTS. 

Plant this collection of the ‘‘10 BEST.’’ 
ALL PLANTS AUTHENTIC AND FRESHLY 
DUG FOR YOUR ORDE R. 
10 EACH, 100 CHOICE PLANT $10.00 
1) EACH, 1000 CHOICE PLANTS........ 90.00 

CHERRY RIVER—Double cherryblossom-pink. 

COURT GOWN—Best double Burgundy-red. 

BROCADE MOUNTAIN—Best of all. Double 
white with prominent red border. 

KATHERINE HAVEMEYER—Colossal soft lav- 


ender. 
PRINCESS HOLLYHOCK 
purple, 
WAKAMUSHA—Best double dark-striped. 
l’YRAMID—Triple blue-purple with white styles 
in strong contrast. 
BANGKOK—Immense flowers of brilliant blue. 
NINA—Huge superb white, flushed soft pink. 
NORMA—Marvelous pink with blue halo. 
Clumps 50 per cent extra and worth more than 
the difference. 
10 GORGEOUS T: BE pa. , See 
10 EACH—10 VARIETIES, 89 
100 EACH, $87.50. 
Notice the Dykes Medal Winners, this Medal being 
awarded to only The One Best Iris Each Year. 
SIERRA BLUE—Dykes Medal. Deep blue. 
DAUNTLESS—Dykes Medal. Superb red. 
\LICE HARDING—Dykes Medal. Deep yellow. 
DEPUTE NOMBLOT—Dykes Medal. Rich blend. 
UDRUN—Dykes Medal. Largest white. 
MARY GEDDES—Dykes Medal. Pastel tints. 
MME, LOUIS AREAU—Dykes Medal. White- 
peppered, 
rLUIE D'OR—Dykes Medal. Medium yellow. 
RAMESES—Dykes Medal. Best medium blend. 
MUSICAL—Silver Medal. Colossal blue. 
YOU CAN’T GO WRONG WITH THESE 
COLLECTIONS. 
Cash with order, please. 
Catalogue illustrating 100 varieties in color with 
ach order; otherwise 35c. 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Box AN 





.$ 6.00 
50.00 


Superb rich blue- 


, Bayside, L.I., N.Y. 


_dens as 


CORNUS FLORIDA. 
Heavy, quality, peg flowered white dog- 
wood, 2 to 8 ft., $10.00 per 100; $75.00 per 1000. 
MRS. CHARL 1E ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUM CATALOGUE. 
Mention the American Nurseryman. 
WONDERLAND NURSERIES 
Ellerson, Va. 


VIOLETS 
SW EET-SCENTED BLUE VIOLETS 
e plants. $3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1000. 
MES. CHARLIE MOBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


AZALEAS. 

Hardy, heavy (native) pink and white Azaleas. 
2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 








Large, 





Greenville, Ga. 





Rainbow Iris collection, very lovely varieties; 
1 each of 25 kinds, $3.00: 1 each of 50 kinds, $5.00; 
1 each of 100 kinds, $7.50; labeled. 


Smith Gardens, Clarkston, Wash. 





Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Sinking Springs, Pa. 


Peonies: 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, 





SEEDS 





MAZZARD CHERRY SEED—testing 90 per cent 
and better germination, being offered for July and 
August delivery at 7T5c per Ib. in lots less than 
50 Ibs.: larger quantities, 60c per Ib. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va 





PEACH PITS—California Lovell, $3.00 per bu. 
Native Carolina-Virginia pits being offered at 
$6.00 per bu., subject to our being able to collect 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, Waynesboro, Va 





SHRUBS and TREES 





LILACS 
Our collection contains 90 per cent of the list 
published by the Association of Botanical Gar- 
“‘the very finest.’’ 


(Bushy plants.) 
BAGATELLE NURSERY, 
Huntington Station, L. I., N. ¥ 


HONEYSUCKLE 
LONICERA HALLIANA JAPONICA (Hall's 
Honeysuckle). Strong No. 1, 2-yr. field-grown; 
3 to 4 leads, 18 to 20 ins. Carefully graded, 
selected plants, $4.00 per 100; $30.00 per 1000. 
lighter plants, $20.00 per 1000. Immediate ship- 
m 





ent 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 
PAPERSHELL PECAN TREES, extra-fine, 
budded and grafted. World’s largest growers. 
Fruit Trees. New catalogue and prices free. 
BASS PECAN CO., Lumberton, Miss. 


PACHYSANDRA 
From 2%-in. pots. 
$60.00 per 1000. 
NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 








NICK'S ? 





WANTED 
s WANTED. 





TAXUS 
Cuspidata Capitata 18 to 24 ins. 
CUMOENER CRBSURED cccccccccccccccss 24 to 30 ins. 
Cuspidata Capitata 30 to 36 ins. 
Cuspidata Capitata % 
Cuspidata Capitata 2 ft. 
Cuspidata Capitata 4 ft. 
Cuspidata Capitata 4% to5 ft. 
Cuspidata 18 to 24 ins. 
Cuspidata 
Cuspidata 
Cuspidata 
Cuspidata N 
Cuspidata N 
Cuspidata Nae 
Hicksi 
Hicksi 
Hicksi 
Intermedia .... 
Intermedia .... . 
And any other good varie ties in the above sizes. 

HOLTON & HUNKEL CO 
797 N. Milwaukee St. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


WANTED 
SURPLUS NURSERY STOCK 
For our salesgrounds next spring. 
Novelties, Japanese Red Maple, 2 to 4 ft., 3 or 
5-in-1 fruit trees, trellises, bird baths, urns, etc., 
No. 1 Hybrid Tea Roses. 
ARNOLD NURSERY 
Jackson, 


WANTED: Pottery, Urns, Birdbaths, Bird- 
houses, Trellises, Novelties, Surplus Nursery 
Stock, No. 1 Roses, Decoratives and any kindred 
items for retail and wholesale sales. 

Garden supply store stocks bought. Mfrs., Job- 
bers, and Dealers, put us on your mailing lists. 
MISSOURI TREE EXPERT CO., Chas. A. 
Enders, Mgr., 8792 E. Pine St., Brentwood 17, Mo. 





E.U.8. 12, Mich. 





WANTED. 

3000 Cloverset Rose Pots, standard No. 2 heavy. 
Advise by return mail if you can supply all or 
part. 

RICHARDS’ GARDENS, 
Box 363, Ft. Collins, 
WANTED. 

We need 100 each of these Roses: American 
Beauty, Primrose, Paul's Scarlet. All being 
climbing, 2 or 3-yr. field-grown. 

WHERRY’ S NURSERIES, St. Marys, W. Va. 


WANTED: Colorado Select Blue Spruce Trees. 
12 to 18 ins. Also Moerheimi and Koster Blue 
Spruce, 2-yr. fleld-grown from grafts. Quote on 


100. 
COX'S NURSERY, Valencia, Pa. 


WANTED: Azaleas for forcing. Also Azalea 
Mollis, Nut Trees, Hardy Nectarine and Tree 
Wistarias for Fall, 1944, delivery. 

ARTHUR DUMMETT, Mount Vernon, N. Y 


WANTED: Tree Roses, Climbing Hybrid Tea 
and Hybrid Tea Bush Roses. California or Oregon- 
grown. Fall, 1944, delivery. 
ARTHUR DUMMETT, 


SUPPLIES 


BAMBOO CANE STAKES 
DYED GREEN—pencil thickness 
Contents Price 
Per bale Per bale 


Colo. 














Mount Vernon, N. Y. 








ft. 
NATURAL COLOR—Medium “Heavy 
Contents Price 


Per bale Per bale 


Extra ‘Heavy 
Contents Price 
Per bale Per bale 
...500 $15.50 
. 250 13.00 
200 12.50 
100 8.50 
ew York and Chic ago. Bale lots only. 
sizes available for prompt shipment from 
New York. 
*** These sizes available for prompt shipment 
from both New York and Chicago. 
Quantity discounts: 10 bales up, less 5%. 
5 bales up, less 74% %. 
McHUTC HIBON & 00., 
95 Chambers St., ‘ew York 7, 


ft. 
NATURAL COLOR- 


N. ¥. 





OAK SAWDUS 

Genuine 100 per cent pure Oak Sawdust from 
large trees. For all acid-loving plants. $1.75 per 
100 Ibs. at our nurseries here. 

WHERRY’S NURSERIES, St. Marys, W. Va. 
GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for themselves. 
Most economical, long lasting, also ideal for wind- 
breaks. 6 ft. wide, price 50 ft., $13.75; 100 ft. 
$26.00; 150 ft., $39.00. NEW AMSTERDAM co.; 
j22 Chambers St., New York 7 





Cc OTTONE TTE Squares are best for | balling. Saves 
time and twine. All sizes in stock. Write for 
prices. NEW + CO., 122 Chambers 
St., New York 7 








FOR A DOLLAR 


you can offer that surplus in a 
classified ad of 5 lines on this 
page — quickly and easily turning 
stock into cash. 


AT ONLY 20c PER LINE 


you can keep a list of specialty 
items before trade buyers through 
the selling season at small cost. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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stated that “a national of the United 
States, whether by birth or naturaliza- 
tion, shall lose his nationality if he is 
convicted—of knowingly and inten- 
tionally expressing, either orally or in 
writing, loyalty to a foreign state.” 

It is our understanding from the tes- 
timony presented to Congress that over 
2,000 enemy aliens have already ex- 
pressed in writing loyalty to a foreign 
state with which we are at war. 

The Attorney General has indicated 
that HR-2701 was unconstitutional. 
As a result, HR-4103, an administra- 
tion-prepared amendment to the na- 
tionality act, was introduced, passed 
and signed by the President on July 3. 
It provides for the loss of nationality 
by “making a formal written renuncia- 
tion of nationality—prescribed by the 
Attorney General — whenever the 
United States shall be in a state of war 
and the Attorney General shall ap- 
prove such renunciation as not con- 
trary to the interests of national de- 
fense.” 

The Sheppard bill (HR-2701) 
would immediately affect over 2,000 
enemy aliens who have already ex- 
pressed their loyalty to a foreign state. 
By due process of court procedure it 
would probably affect a much larger 
number. HR-4103, now law, provides 
for purely voluntary renunciation of 
citizenship only in times of war and 
subject to the approval of the Attor- 
ney General and, in the words of the 
Attorney General, will affect only 
between 300 and 1,000 enemy aliens 
already confined. 

A large and important segment of 
our industry is immediately and di- 
rectly concerned with this problem. In 
my opinion, the problem has not been 
adequately solved by the amendment 
to the nationality act which has re- 
cently become law. 


Size of Board. 


I wish to say a few words about the 
board of governors. As the manager 
of your trade association I think I 
should do so, realizing full well, as I 
do, that association funds are your 
funds to be expended as you, the board, 
see fit. At the New York convention 
in 1940 the question was raised con- 
cerning the apportionment of delegates 
to the board. At that time, I predicted 
that if we continued to grow as we had 
up to that time, we should in a few 
years have a board of approximately 
100 members. At the time, the board 
was composed of sixty-five delegates. 
An increase of thirty-five delegates 
was considered fantastic. At this meet- 
ing the board is composed of ninety- 
three delegates, and in 1945 the board, 
based upon dues for 1944-45, will be 
composed of 103 delegates. We have 


a membership of 861. Almost twelve 
per cent of our total membership con- 
stitutes the board. It is my opinion 
that it does not take twelve per cent 
of our total membership to run the 
affairs of the association successfully. 

At New York great stress was laid 
on the point that the present system 
made it possible for every member to 
look forward to the time when he 
could be a member of this board. It is 
my judgment that firms do not join for 
the purpose of or in the hope of being 
a board member. They join for the 
reason that the association has some- 
thing of value to offer to them in the 
conduct of their own business, for 
which they are willing to pay. 

At the time of the New York con- 
vention we were just starting to ac- 
cumulate a little reserve, $4,000. After 
four years, by careful management 
and without assistance or asking our 
members for any contributions to the 
operating finances of the association, 
this reserve has been increased to 
slightly over $25,000, to a point where 
we Can assure you, as members, that 
our service to you will be able to con- 
tinue without abatement, even though 
we may encounter several years of re- 
duced income. This is a goal which 
we have been striving for since 1937. 
This is an assurance which we, for the 
first time, feel confident in making. 

We have done well. We could prob- 
ably have done better. I know we can 
do better in the future, with our back- 
ground of experience and our backlog 
of funds and willing workers. As the 
manager of the association, however, 





TULIP BULBS 
Grown in Hi-Altitude 
Produce Extra Large Blooms 
On Extra Long Stems 
PLANTING STOCK, 4 to 8 ctm.: 
All carefully rogued and true 

to name. Per Bu. 
Inglescombe Yellow 
Clara Butt 
Picotee 
Pride of Haarlem 


Panorama r 


Hart Landscape Nurseries 
Pocatello Idaho 











North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub 
and Wiid Flower seeds. 
Wholesale crude botanicals. 


E. ©. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 








FOR SALE 


MAZZARD CHERRY SEED, PEACH 
SEED 


from highly producing sections, for 
planting. 
Write us. 


VIRGINIA TREE FARMS 


Woodlawn, Va. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


may I say this: It is good management 
to have proper democratic representa- 
tion on the governing body; it is bad 
management when that governing 
body reaches twelve per cent of its 
members. 


Postwar International Trade. 


Both political parties are committed 
to the proposition that international 
trade must be stimulated, following 
the successful conclusion of the war 
This nation of ours will be geared to 
the greatest production of goods in 
the history of any nation at any time 
in the history of the world. We must 
find export markets, and for many 
years we shall not need to look far, 
because of the destructive nature of 
this war on plant and facilities in for- 
eign lands. 

However, to sell we must buy. What 
will foreign countries have to exchange 
for our goods? It will take some time, 
thinking of our own industry, for Eng- 
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*MYROBALAN SEED 
LOVELL PEACH PITS 
Nation’s Leading Source 
Write today for quotations. 








NURSERY COMPANY 


y, 7/59 California 


Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme” Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 


Growers’ Accessories 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 




















PEACH PITS 


THE 
Howard- 
Hickory 
Company 

Hickory, N. C. 

















NAYS SEP requiring 


Are you working on GOV'T 


Po: PROJECTS 3 ¢ — 
C/A WZ 


ZS 
——— 
We are supplying many large pro- 
jects. May we discuss specifications 
with you and make quotations? 


F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS Inc. 
Milford, Conn., Toledo, Ohio 


- 
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The chipped teacup of the PATRIOTIC Mrs. Jones 


No matter who the guest—Mrs. Jones 
brings out her chipped teacup with no em- 
barrassment. On the contrary, with a thrill 
of pride. 

Not very pretty, that chip. But it bears 
witness to the fact that Mrs. Jones has 
her nation’s welfare at heart. 

Mrs. Jones has given up all unnecessary 
spending for the duration. By doing without 
—she is helping to fight inflation. 

Maybe she doesn’t know all the compli- 
cated theories about inflation. But she 
does know that her government has asked 
her not to spend. 

So Mrs. Jones is making all the old 
things do . . . not only that teacup. She’s 
wearing her clothes for another year—and 
another. She’s not competing with her 
neighbors for merchandise of any sort. 

And the dollars she’s not spending now 
are safely put away (and earning interest) 
for the peacetime years ahead. Then those 
dollars will buy things that can’t be had 
for any price today. 

If we all are like Mrs. Jones, there will 
be no inflation with skyrocket prices. If 


we all are like her, dangerous Black Mar- 
kets cannot exist. 

A chipped teacup stands for all that .. 
for a sound, secure U.S. A. 





7 RULES FOR PATRIOTIC AMERICANS 
TO REMEMBER EVERY DAY 


1. Buy only what you absolutely need. Make 
the article you have last longer by proper 
care. Avoid waste. 


2. Pay no more than ceiling prices. Buy ra- 
tioned goods only by exchanging stamps. 
(Rationing and ceiling prices are for your 
protection.) 
3. Pay willingly any taxes that your country 
needs. (They are the cheapest way of paying 
for the war.) 
4. Pay off your old debts—avoid making new 
ones. 
5. Don’t ask more money for the goods you 
sell or for the work you do. Higher prices 
come out of everybody’s pocket —including 
yours. 

) _  MIELP 
6. Establish and maintain a savings 
account; maintain adequate life in- 


surance. 
KEEP 


7.Buyallthe WarBonds 
you can—and hold ’em! 
t WN 











Use it up... Wear it out... Make it do... Ordo without 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War 





Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 











AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








We offer for IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT: 
SUBJECT TO STOCK ON HAND. 
One (1) ply Sisal and Jute Mixed Twine in 5-pound Balls. 


Lightly oiled or lubricated for preservative purposes. 
Approximately 475 feet to pound and 75-pound tensile strength. 


at 191, cents per pound. 


Minimum shipment, 100 pounds or more. 
Terms, 1 per cent 10 days or net 30 days, F.O.B. Chicago. 


EAGLE WRAPPING PRODUCTS CO. 


Packing Supplies for the Nurseryman 
331 North Aberdeen Street 
@ Paper Towels and Toilet 


Tissue available for immediate shipment. 


Chicago 7, Hil. 





land, Holland, Belgium and France to 
rebuild their nursery production. How- 
ever, under our reciprocal agreement 
program, it is not unreasonable to be- 
lieve that foreign countries, searching 
for every available item to maintain 
their trade balance with us, will bring 
diplomatic pressure to bear upon our 
State Department to modify the terms 
of quarantine 37 in order that addi- 
tional quantities of their production 
may find a home on our shores. 


What will be the attitude of the 
State Department? What will be the 
position of the Department of Agri- 
culture? What is the feeling of the 
industry? It is not too early to discuss 
this question. 


General. 


In closing these remarks, I wish to 
make a few general comments. 


Great events have had their impact 
upon this industry since the last meet- 
ing of the board of governors, in Kan- 
sas City in 1942. Our domestic econ- 
omy has gone through the greatest up- 
heaval in its history. The problems of 
preparation for total war, including 
those of raw materials, plant facilities 
and then manpower, have been suc- 
cessively met and overcome, although 
the problem of manpower will con- 
tinue to be acute until at least one of 
our enemies has been defeated. We 
have built and manned the greatest 
fleet the world has ever seen, and 
trained and equipped the largest army 
the United States has ever mobilized. 
The magnitude and might of our air 
forces is being felt the world around. 


This supreme effort has had its re- 
percussions upon business at home. 
Whole industries have had to suspend 
operations because of lack of materials 
or manpower. Entire segments of pro- 
ductive enterprise have been converted 
to war. Take-home pay of war work- 
ers has reached unprecedented heights. 
National income has approached the 
150 billion dollar mark. Our entire 


civilian life 
government 


has been brought under 
regulation at every turn 
of the road. By executive decree, ad- 
ministrative rule and Supreme Court 
decision, intrastate commerce is fast be- 
coming narrowed to the vanishing 
point. Under a vast “reservoir of pow- 
ers” the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment has taken over legislative 
functions. The Supreme Court even in 
recent decisions has divided hopelessly 
and has upset legal precedents of long 
standing. Surely, we, as a democracy, 
are in a precarious position. As a union 
of states, with power delegated to cen- 
tral government and others reserved to 
those states, we have gone far in sub- 
tracting from the one and adding pro- 
portionately to the powers of the other. 
As I see it, much of this subtraction 
and addition of power and authority 
was inevitable in times of total and 
global war. The danger lies in allow- 
ing this unbalanced situation between 
federal and state powers to become 
permanent. 

All these things have had and will 
continue to have an important bearing 
upon the health of this industry of 
ours, 


Congress on Way Back. 


Congress has started on the road 
back. Practically all legislation of this 
year’s session of Congress has been 
pointed toward the reestablishment of 
its legislative authority. As an out- 
standing example, all agencies estab- 
lished by executive order must now 
report to Congress for funds. About 
fifty such agencies are affected. 

The administration suffered a major 
defeat in the extension of the Office of 
Price Administration. It failed to pre- 
vent amendments sought by business 
and industry. OPA kangaroo courts 
are a thing of the past. Through OPA 
regulations profits have been, accord- 
ing to the Smith investigating commit- 
tee, regulated. Congress spoke plainly 
in telling the administrator he has no 
such authorization. Established busi- 





HORMODIN 


Roots Cuttings Faster—Better 


No. 1 for most soft-wooded subjects— 
1%-oz. jar, 50c; 1-Ib., $3.00. 


No. 2 for most evergreens and more dif- 
ficult subjects— 
1%-oz. jar, 75e; $4.50. 
3 for the most difficult items— — 
1% -oz. jar., $1.00; %4-Ib., $4.50. 
Combination package containing gen- 
erous samples of each strength with full 
directions, postpaid 75c. 


SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


P. O. Box 608 New Brunswick, N. J. 


1-Ib., 
No. 








Specializing in matters regarding 
the nursery industry of America. 
Commercial collections. 
Traffic matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Freight bills audited. 


CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319% Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


For 20 years secretary and traffic 
manager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and well known to the 
nursery trade. 

Reference: Bank of Louisiana, Mo. 











ness practices are not to be altered by 
OPA edict, such as has been attempted 
in the past. Consultation with indus 
try committees is made mandatory, 30 
that if and when price ceilings are con- 
sidered for nursery stock, and there 
seems to be no likelihood of such con- 
sideration, the industry will be con 
sulted. The act was extended for one 
year only. Notice was given that OPA 
subsidy powers are to be restricted. 
Congress is on the road back to its 
rightful place in our form of govern- 
ment, and it is predicted that the last 
session of the seventy-eighth Congress 
next fall will see more progress along 
this road to recovery. As your legisla 
tive representative, as well as your 
manager and secretary, I can say that 
this return of Congress to its position 
as one of the three coordinate branches 
of our federal government will not 
make the burden any more difficult. 
Bureaucratic agencies listened to Con 
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gress with an attentive ear this spring 


for the first time in my seven years Save Save Save 
experience in Washington. & . 
asta’ Time Twine Labor 
onclusion. 


I have attempted to review the s Pra 
more important continuing activities of with FELINS FLECTRIC BUNCH TYER 
the Washington office. I have tried 
to point up some of the problems which For Bunch Vegetables, Cut Flowers, Nursery Stock 
are vital to this industry and to the 
association that should receive your 
earnest consideration. 

Ever since 1937, we have been striv- 
ing toward two association goals—750 
annual paying members, $25,000 in 
reserve funds. Both have been reached 
and surpassed. 

An industry the size of ours should 
be maintained at or above these goals 
for effective work. Our reserves are 
still none too large, but they are of 
sufficient size to indicate stability. They 
have been accumulated by hard work 
and by denial. It is with a great deal 
of personal satisfaction to me that these 
goals have been reached. Your execu 
tive committees and your secretary, 
over the past seven years, have been 
accused of niggardliness, but nothing 
is so alive and effective as a going con- 


cern—nothing so dead and unattrac 
tive as a bankrupt organization. F e L i | & 
The A. A. N. is a going concern . Wi : 
- A. A. N. is a going concern, isconsin 
and with the continued cooperation of Milwaukee 6 


the officers and the board we aim to 
keep it that way. 














CARPENTER TWINES HAVE 
PEONY SOCIETY ELECTS. ai 4 70 WAR 


Officers of the American Peony So- WHEN AGAIN AVAILABLE 





ciety elected at a meeting held at Mil- WE WILL CONTINUE TO BE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


waukee, Wis., ‘during the national CARPENTER 'S 


peony show, June .24 and 25, are as 


follows: President, John A. Bongers, NURSERY radia ia 


Ottumwa, Ia.; vice-president, George 
W. Peyton, Rapidan, Va.; treasurer, G -B-CA ids NG eC 
W. W. Cook, Clinton, Ia., and secre- EO E TER & 0. 
tary, W. F. Christman, Northbrook, 630 0. WELLS Bee Soreness. 
Ill. Mr. Christman is now starting his 
twenty-first year as secretary of the FOR BEST RESULTS he 
organization. A. M, Brand, Faribault, GENUINE MOSS PEAT THE t 
Minn., W. W. Cook and Harry W. => 
Claybaugh, Franklin, Pa., were re- Mydewte poems re and —— 
ree sii re ae ran resale packages. phagnum oss, 
elected to succeed themselves as direc Cultivated Peat Humus. 
tors. Shipped from Northern plant at 
Exhibitors were peony specialists Floodwood, Minn. and Hanlontown, 
. +f : ; i ; loads. 
from Illinois, Wisconsin and Minne- tows. Annual eapesity 1.400 comeoes 
Now booking for prosent 


Sota. and future deliveries. 


On the afternoon of June 24, N. I. Write or wire for quotations. METHYL BROMIDE 


W. Kriek, of the Cottage Gardens . 
em > ~ Por , Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 
Lansing, Mich., presented slides and , na FOR NURSERY AND GREEN HOUSE een 
talked on various peony varieties. Miss THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPAN 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Mabel Franklin, of the Franklin Nurs- e 
eries, Minneapolis, was the speaker od { E $ " tller 
the afternoon of June 25, and during THE MOST SANI-SOIL 
the evening W. F. Christman, secre- wag ay A es A The perfect mulch and soil conditioner 
° . | UIP 

tary of the American Peony Society, IN THE WORLD CA BAMBOO CANES RAFFIA BULBS 
and Miss Myrtle Gentry, of the Brand pe A, 
Peony aribz i p>. McHUTCHISON & CO. 

cony Farms, Faribault, Minn., pre ARIENS CO. 95 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 


sented slides and talked on peonies. Bex 10 BRILLION, WIS 






































BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book A, Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief de- 
scription, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue . 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample copy of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 





Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illus- 
trations in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 
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requirements of every state 
Write for prices and folder 


RIVET-O MFG. CO. 


67 Orchard St., Orange, Mass. 








LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 











COTTONETTE Nursery Squares. 


RAFFTIA for budding, etc. 
SAMSON-MATS. 
Write for price; state requirements. 
NEW AMSTERDAM CO. 
122 Chambers 8t., New York 7, N. Y¥. 








FTC CEASE STIPULATION. 


The Federal Trade Commission, 
Washington, D. C., announced the 
following stipulation, No. 3863, con- 
cerning nursery stock, July 15: 

“Asbury Reed and Roland Reed, 
trading as Alameda County Nursery, 
2332 Telegraph avenue, Oakland, 
Cal., selling and distributing seeds 
and plants, have stipulated with the 
Federal Trade Commission to cease 
use of the phrases ‘amazing new 
strawberries,” ‘amazing new vege- 
tables,” ‘amazing new seeds,” ‘amaz- 
ing strawberry plants,” ‘brand-new 
type’ or other phrases of like conno- 
tation as descriptive of any plants 
or seeds that are not, in fact, new 
or amazing; representing that Roland 
Reed has spent ‘more than twenty 
years’ or any period of time in de- 
veloping the strawberry plants dis- 
tributed by them; use of any repre- 
sentation tending to convey the be- 
lief that their strawberry plants may 
be depended upon to produce satis- 
factory fruit when grown in the 
home, or representing that the price 
charged for their products is a special 
or introductory price. 

“They further agree to cease rep- 
resenting that the plants or seeds 
purchased from them require no 
care, cultivation, plant food or fer- 
tilization, or that the seeds or plants 
offered for sale by them cannot be 
purchased from stores; and to dis- 
continue use of the statement “Tuber- 
chokes . . . 10 for $1,’ until they 
actually supply the number of com- 
plete tubers indicated when filling 
orders for them.” 





OBITUARY. 


Mrs. William C. Downing. 


Mrs. William C. Downing, wife of 
the proprietor of the Downing Nurs- 
eries, Indianapolis, Ind., died June 1 
at her home at the age of 72. Be- 
sides her husband, there survive a 
daughter, Isabel L. Downing, Indian- 
apolis, and two sons, William C. 
Downing, Jr., Springfield, Ill., and 
Samuel Downing, Indianapolis. 





ONE of the summer meetings of the 
Indiana Horticultural Society, July 12, 
included a visit to the orchards of C. E. 
Judson & Son, which include, be- 
sides 150 acres of apples, forty acres 
of peaches, twenty acres of cherries 
and forty acres of melons, forty acres 
of strawberries and the nursery plant- 
ings of the Judson Wholesale Nurser- 
ies. The second summer outing of the 
society, July 24, will include a visit to 
the orchard of W. Reed & Son, Vin- 


cennes, 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


GENUINE 
BURLAP SQUARES 


Size approx. 24x24 inches at 





SPECIAL PRICE 
$29.50 per 1000 


Packed 2000 in a bale. 


No priority required at present. 
Enclose payment with order. 


ACORN BAG & BURLAP CO. 


915 N. Delaware Ave. , Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


C.P.0. 


For better control of Juniper Scale, Red 
Spider, Lace Bug, Spruce Gall Aphis, 
Aphis and most nursery pests, use this 
safe, odorless, nonpoisonous and non- 
staining spray. C. P. O. reduces nicotine 
costs. 











SPRAY 
WITH 


Free literature and samples 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co. 


Incorporated 
Department AN 
6300 State Road Philadelphia, Pa. 


ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 








Vaan \vace 


write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 


Nursery Burlap 
Squares and Rolls 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167 Rochester, N. Y. 











UB OMA LARA ICI EL 


Nursery Spades, Knives and Pruning 
Shears, Budding and Grafting Supplie= 


Tree Surgery and Lawn Equipment. 
_. 96 page catalogue free--write, 


A. M. LEONARD & SON 
Piqua, Ohio 














JULY 15, 1944 





WHY NOT TRY 
OUR SUBSTITUTE 
FOR BURLAP SQUARES, 
WHICH IS EXCELLENT? 





also 


NEW KRAFT PAPER BAGS 


all sizes 
1% -2-3-34%-5-6-10-12%% lb. 
capacities 
suitable for 


BULBS © PLANTS 


and many other uses. 





Now Selling for Prompt 
and Future Delivery. 


Samples and Prices Gladly 
Furnished upon Request. 
AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 


343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 





“DON’T GAMBLE ON THE WEATHER” 


Back your investment by using ATLAS Portable Overhead 


Irrigation. 


This Galvanized Lightweight Steel Pipe is equipped with the 
patented HORSESHOE LATCH COUPLING, designed to give 


many years of service. 


Write us today for literature and prices. 
Manufactured and Distributed by 


ATLAS SUPPLY DIVISION 


Jones & Laughlin Supply Co. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 





HYPONGX Foo0 
FOOD 
Grows Superior Plants in Poorest Soil 
Sand, Cinders or Water 


Used by florists, farmers and gardeners for 
FEEDING—fiowers, lawn and trees 
TOP DRESSING—soluble— plants absorb it quickly 
SEED GERMINATION—helps to prevent damping off. 
CUTTINGS—keeps succulent until transplanted 
TRANSPLANTING—helps reduce shock and wilting. 
This clean, odorless 
with more feeding branches; greater substance in 
stems, more and larger flowers or fruit. Does not burn 
s or foliage when used in solution form as directed 
Sell HYPONEX to your customers for their gardens and 
se plants. Nationally advertised 
1-oz. pkg. retails 10e—packed 72 to case. 
3-oz. can retails 25e—packed 36 to case. 
1-Ib. can retails $1.06—packed 12 to case. 
Also in 10, 25, 50 and 100-ib. drums. 
Write jobber or us for dealer and grower prices 
Buy from your jobber or send 0c for t-oz. sample 
makes 6 gallons) or $1.00 for | ib. (makes 100 gallons). 
Dollar credited on first order for | case for resale or drum 
for your own use. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


315 West 39th Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


vegetables 


powder produces stronger root sys- 








RAFFIA 


RUBBER STRIPS 


for 
1944 BUDDING 


We suggest you place your budding 
material order now, as freight ship- 
ments are SLOW, and rubber strips 
not too plentiful. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 











Dresher, Pa. 





ORDER NOW for Fall and Spring 


To carry over nursery stock . 
Saves time and labor. 
highest yield. Bands are re- 
moved without cutting; there- 
fore, the dirt ball and roots are 
not disturbed. . . 


@ Plant your perennials, roses, evergreens 
“Easi-Off” Plant 


carry peren 


and other stock in A.F.S 
Perfectly suited t« 
into fall or spring 
Ideal for all stock ready 


Bands 
nials over Saves trans 
1g losses 


plantinr 
for lining out 


“Lase-Of” PLANT BANDS hold nearly 
times as much soil as the equiva- 
allowing a longer 


three 
lent 
growing time without bound roots 


sizes in clay pots, 


@ Durable but light; can be shipped with- 


plants, thus retaining 


out removing the 
moisture for outside feeder roots 


“ 
Gives 


WOOD PLANT BANDS 


Weight Pe 

CAT Size in in ches per 1000 10¢ 
No. M-310—1 % x1 4x2) 2 12 Ibs 
No, M-320—2 x2 x2 15 Ibs 
No. M-340- 21x? %x3 20 Ibs 
No, M-350—3 x3 x3 21 Ibs 
No, M-360—3 x3 x4 32 Ibs 
No. M-391—4 x4 x4 40 lbs 

Packed 1000 to the carton 
We do not break the cartons 


LIGHT WOOD FLATS 


For handling 
and 2-inch sizes of Plant Bands 
M-370; holds twelve 1%- 
M-390; holds twelve 2-inch Bands... 3 


Shipped from factory in M 


Per 1¢ 


chigan 


and shipping our 1%-ine 


DS 


3 Ofy WOOD PLANT BAN. 


: << 


Se, 


r 
0 


h 
0 


inch Bands.$2.75 
3.30 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 1335 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 














AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 











LINING-OUT EVERGREENS 


FOR FALL 1944 - SPRING 1945 DELIVERY ~ 


- The following are selected items of lining-out stock for the 
coming year. Many items are in short supply. These prices are 
made up prior to taking an inventory and are subject to change. 


ONCE TRANSPLANTED — FLATS 


This stock is either seedlings or cuttings transplanted into 
flats, and grown for one or two years. Suitable to plant 


in beds. 
Each Each 

Per 100 Per 1000 
Pfitzer Juniper _.............. . 4to 6ins. $0.15 $0.12 
Spiny Greek Juniper........ . 6to 8ins. .18 &3 
I a cacinaticaacnie 4to Gins. .15 12 
Dwarf Alberta Spruce..............3to 4ins.  .20 -17 
I clei 6to 8ins. .18 15 
White Pine ................. sadiboiee 8tolOins. .13 10 
Upright Japanese Yew............6to 8ins.  .23 -20 
Pyramidal Arborvitae _.......... 4to 6ins. .15 12 
I ft iiteacaiasthtceoniarnnects 4to 6ins.  .13 -10 
Purple Wintercreeper -............. 10tol2ins, .18 


TWICE TRANSPLANTED — FRAMES 


This stock has been grown either from seedlings or cut- 
tings, grown two years in flats and transplanted into trames 
where it has been growng two years. Most items are suit- 


able for field planting. 


Each 


Concolor Fir ......... cia dada 6to 8ins. $0.23 





Pfitzer Juniper _............... ....10 to 12 ins. 





Each 

Per 100 Per 1000 
$0.20 

-28 25 
Spiny Greek Juniper................ 8tolOins. .27 24 
ce 8tol0ins. .18 15 
reewar Geewse ........................ 12tol5ins. .22 19 
Pyr. Norway Spruce —aemeBin. 22 a 
Black Hill Spruce............ ...10to12ins. .17 14 
Beck Fie Goewee.... ................. 12tol5ins. .28 25 
Colorado Spruce ..................-.-- 6to 8ins. .15 12 
eee 4to 6ins. .21 18 
TE sccicsencisndiadatsmasiencneste 6to 8ins. .23 .20 
IID occccesinninbiniecsiesinninasinot 6x 6ins. .38 35 
TI ia icacciresssiialicenellepiannie 10 to 12 ins. .23 -20 
i te 12to15ins. .27 24 
I ii ccersnioasiniionsnnts 15to18ins. .33 30 
Upright Japanese Yew.............. 8tolOins. .29 26 
Upright Japanese Yew............ 10 to 12 ins 33 30 
Spreading Japanese Yew............ 8tol0ins. .29 -26 
Spreading Japanese Yew.......... 10tol2ins. .33 30 
Spreading Japanese Yew..... .12to15ins. .38 35 
= eee 8tol0ins. .29 -26 


D. Hitt Nursery ComPANY 


Evergreen Specialists 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 





8 ee eer ee eee 


TWICE TRANSPLANTED —FRAMES (Cont. 


Each Each 
Per 100 Per 1000 


Hatfield Yew .... sesseesseeeeeeee. 8 tO 10 ins. $0.29 $0.26 
Intermedia Yéw ........................ 8 to 10 ins. .33 30 
Hili Pyramidal Yew................. 8to 10 ins. .29 -26 
eee 8 to 10 ins. .29 26 
Taxus Media No. 1.................... 10 to 12 ins. .29 -26 
| ee 8 to 10 ins. -23 -20 
|” re ...-15 to 18 ins. .53 -50 
Pyramidal Arborvitae .............8to10ins.  .23 -20 
Ee ... 8to 10 ins. 31 .28 
EE ET ae ceR aren 10 to 12 ins. 33 30 
Bigleaf Wintercreeper _........ 6to 8ins. .18 15 


TWICE TRANSPLANTED — FIELD 


This is heavy stock from open field rows. 

Will quickly develop into specimen stock. 
Each = Each 
Per 100 Per 1000 





Concolor Fir ............................10 to 12 ins. $0.35 $0.30 
Keteleer Juniper -..................... 18to24ins. .95 85 
Pfitzer Juniper .......................... 12tol5ins. .45 -40 
Cn ETT TIT 15to1l8ins. .55 50 
Vase-Shaped Juniper ........... .15to18ins. 85 _...... 
Spiny Greek Juniper................ 10tol2ins. .60 
Japanese Juniper _..................... 12tol5ins. .85 75 
Hillbush Juniper _.................... 10to12ins. .85 amb 
RR NE sinc ciesiencinesinnuticn 18to24ins. .95 85 
eo 18to24ins. .95 85 
Hillspire Juniper -..................... 18to24ins. .95 85 
Silver Cedar Juniper............... 18to 24ins. .95 85 
Hill Dundee Juniper................ 18to24ins. .95 85 
NT IID rcsesssscsceecinesons 18to24ins. .32 29 
RE I ccicccistniiionincin 12to18ins. .27 .24 
Black Hill Spruce.................... 15to18ins. .40 37 
|  — es Zea iSies. 2 3 x... 
QO. ae 12to1l8ins. .35 sa 
I 12 to 18 ins. -28 25 
Pyramidal Arborvitae _.......... .18 to 24 ins 55 50 
Pyramidal Arborvitae ............. 2to 24 ft. .65 -60 


NEW PRICE LIST WILL BE MAILED SOON. 


Largest Growers In America 


















